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Wasp & Hornet 

e a der ship 


One piece Master Connecting Rod and 
Built-up Crankshaft 
<■ 

Divided and Forged Aluminum Main 
Crankcase 

❖ 

Grouping of all accessories at the rear of 
the engine 

«■ 

Complete enclosure of all working parts 


One Piece Master Connecting Rod 
and Built-up Crankshaft 


The Wasp 
425 HP. 
at 1900 R.P.M. 
Weight 650 lbs. 

The Hornet 

525 H.P. 
at 1900 R.P.M. 
Weight 750 lbs. 



This unique design feature has been developed and 
proved by Pratt & Whitney engines. It has made possible 
the successful operation of high powered radial engines at 
high crank speeds. 

The direct result has been an entirely new application 
of radial air cooled powerplants, — The Wasp in the single 
and two-place fighting planes, and the Hornet in the heavy 
weight-carrying types. 

This basic feature of both the Wasp and the Hornet 
has materially influenced all modern air cooled engine 
design. 


PRATT $ WHITNEV AIRCRAFT CO. 

HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


DEPENDABLE ENGINES 
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An automotive engineer can 
safely proceed by the method 
of trial-and-error, revision, im- 
provement and repeated trial. 
The element of danger, either 
to himself or his customer, is 
insignificant 

In the air there should no 
longer be experiments. Before 
a plane is delivered, every ques- 
tion ought to have been 
answered with finality. 

That is the governing principle 
under which The Glenn L. 
Martin organization is engaged 
in the most thorough program 
of research ever attempted in 
aeronautics. Every factor is 
being re-studied, re-scrutinized, 
re-confirmed or revised. 

Searchingstudiesintocorrosion 
—developments in both design 
and construction aimed at the 
complete elimination of eccen- 
tricity of stress — extended 
search for even slight improve- 
ments in material — these are 
only three out of many phases of 
the absorbing and far-reaching 
work under way in the shops, 
laboratories and draughting 
rooms of The Glenn L. Martin 
Company. 


Where 

rules-of-thumb 
and guesses are 
out of place 


THE GLENN L . MARTIN'COMPAN.Y 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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^Zhe Boeing Airplane Company 
is planning for that time, which 
is eventually coming, when air- 
planes will be an accepted mode 
of speedy transportation, rather than the un- 
usual. A staff of fifty to sixty aeronautical 
engineers, constantly employed in research, 
gives some indication of the extent to which 
the future is receiving attention. 

This research is evolving economies in 
production .... greater safety .... lower oper- 
ating co§ts .... higher speeds. 


Boeing Airplane Co. 

Seattle, Washington 
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Severe Service Proves SKF Bearings on 
Fairchild-Caminez New Type of Aircraft Engine 


A LL the advantages of anti-friction bearings are 
L realized on the four-cylinder 150 H. P. Fair- 
child-Caminez engine shown above, which repre- 
sents a new idea in combustion engine develop- 
ment. It is completely equipped with ball and 
roller bearings. SCSiP' has played an active part 
in the development of roller bearings for this 
engine. In addition, the tremendous thrust of 
the propeller is taken on an SSCS1P'- marked, 
Hess-Bright Deep-Groove Ball Bearing. 

In this type of engine, the roller bearings are 


subject to both a reciprocating and an accelerat- 
ing motion. This is extreme service for anti- 
friction bearings. There are 4,800 reciprocations 
of the bearings when the motor is operating at a 
speed of 1200 R.P. M. and also 4,800 accelera- 
tions and decelerations of the bearings from 
1560 R. P. M. to 2600 R. P. M. at this speed. 
3CSIF anti -friction bearings have practically 
eliminated friction, increased reliability, simpli- 
fied upkeep and maintenance and passed all test 
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SAFETY 


f^7| HE generous factors of Safety, provided in all 
parts of the “Corsair" exceed even the very rigid 
KfiSs military requirements for this type plane. 5 Con- 
trol surfaces are all of ample size, giving absolute and 
instantaneous control at all speeds. 5 Landing gear, 
cockpit arrangement, etc. are all built to elimi- 
nate possibility of injury in poor or rough landings. 


CHANCE VOUGHT CORPORATION 

LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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Perplexing the Buyer 

R IGHT AT the very start of his search the prospec- 
tive buyer of aircraft meets a difficulty which is 
almost insurmountable. Whether he be an experienced 
operator of aircraft or whether he be a novice he knows 
that the majority of claims made for the performance 
of aircraft are not based on rigid flight tests but are 
merely the estimates of the designer or salesman. The 
unfortunate buyer finds himself entirely at a loss as to 
what and whom to believe and having no reliable data 
to go on he is apt to be induced to make his purchase 
by the most glowing exaggerations, than by the true 
merits of the product. 

Such a condition is intollerable and should be reme- 
died. Not only does it make the task of the purchaser 
much more difficult but it may actually deter him from 
buying, any plane at all and often for fear that he 
will find himself saddled with a product which is not 
at all suitable to his needs. Prom the manufacturers 
point of view certified performance would make the 
sales problem much simpler and would also help tend 
to cause the designer to improve the quality of his pro- 
duct. Prom the point of view of the manufacturer of 
accessories such as propellers, pontoons or skiis, accu- 
rate performance data is absolutely essential. 

The reason why rigid flight tests are not made is two 
fold. In the first, any manufacturer who obtains and 
gives out the actual performance of his plane is faced 
with the exaggerated claims of his competitors and he 
is forced to prove that the other man is not truthful in 
regards to his claims. In the second place it is really 
extremelv difficult and expensive to get real performance 
data and there are only one or two places in the country 
which are properly equipped to run such tests. 

A remedy of the first situation ean be brought about 
bv the buyer himself. If every one, or even a few of 
those buying airplanes absolutely insisted on officially 
checked performance figures the manufacturers would 
soon be forced to have their planes tested. 

The second problem, that of having the planes tested, 
is more difficult of solution. At present only the mili- 
tary authorities have the facilities to get the data on 
high and low speed, rate of climb and ceiling with 
varying loads, etc. This is a problem which would 
be well worth while for some of the many organizations 
interested in aeronautics to look into so as to formu- 
late some standards for performance figures and to fur- 
nish nlaccs w'here civilian planes could be thoroughly 
tested at moderate costs. 


The Aerial Era 

M R. ROBERT KNAUSS of the Deutsche Luft Hausa 
air transport company, who was in charge of the 
Moscow-Pekin Plight in 1926, makes, in a letter to 
Aviation, an interesting point concerning the recent 
flights across the Atlantic and Pacific. 

"It was a great pleasure for us to welcome Chamber- 
lin here in Berlin. You would have been surprised at the 
enthusiasm of the Germans who are usually not of a 
very demonstrative temper. This enthusiasm was kin- 
dled not only by the daring deed of the American pilot, 
but there was a deeper reason that stirred the public. 
Everyone felt that a new era, the era of world air traf- 
fic, had begun and that our conception of space and 
time had to undergo a radical change. Our epoch may 
be compared to the epoch about 1500 when daring Por- 
tugese and Spanish mariners for the first time sailed 
around Africa, and found the ocean route to the West 
Indies — when Columbus discovered America and Magel- 
lan for the first time circled the earth. Similarly, we 
are now in an age of discoveries in the air. And the 
flights of Lindbergh, Chamberlin, Byrd, Maitland, Pin- 
edo, Franco, Cobham — they arc all — consciously or un- 
consciously — precursors of the coming world air traffic.” 
Expressed in such a clear manner, Dr. Knauss has 
given what may be considered the historical interpre- 
tation of the recent flights. Much of history is con- 
fined to wars and politics, but eras have been begun by 
other agencies, as he points out. It is wholly probable 
that the time in which we live may be characterized by 
historians as the Aerial Era. We thank our distinguished 
German friend for his discernment. 


“Avigation” 

L IEUT. LESTER J. MAITLAND coined a new word 
in writing of his San Francisco-Hawaii flight, one 
that has been greatly needed in writing of flying. He 
suggests that we use the tern “Avigation” for the di- 
recting or operating of aircraft from one place to an- 
other. The combination of the roots avi to fly and 
agere, to move is not only etymologically correct, which 
will satisfy the learned who make the dictionaries, but 
it will serve to differentiate navigation from avigation 
which are two very different arts. It is not too much 
to believe in years to come a skilled navigator may be 
entirely useless in an airplane while “avigators” will 
be in great demand for long distance commercial flying. 
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Meteorology of the North Atlantic and 
Trans-Atlantic Flight 

Facts and Figures on Weather Conditions that Confront Ocean Fliers 
By WILLIS RAY GREGG 

Meteorologist, U. S. Weather Bureau 


T HE AIRWAY between New York and Chicago and that 
between New York and Europe have many features in 
common. The first bids fair to offer the most attractive 
commercial possibilities of any in the United States, serving 
as it does the largest centers of population and industrial 
enterprises. But, by a strange perversity of Fate, it traverses 
one of the most difficult regions, from a meteorological view- 
point, that can be found in the entire country. Fogs, low 
clouds in the mountains and widespread storms, including 

the pilot must contend. Yet these difficulties are being over- 
ooni". have i'i fact already, to a considerable extent, been 
overcome, and the percentage of flights completed on schedule 
are amazingly high. 

A Great Commercial Appeal 

Similarly the route from New York to Europe has a largo 
appeal commercially and in other ways, perhaps the largest 
of any that will serve not one but several different countries. 
Yet it too is beset by more meteorological hazards than per- 
haps any other in the Northern Hemisphere. 

In a period of less than ten years the difficulties of the 
New York- Chicago airway have yielded to the concerted at- 
tack of radio, frequent weather reports, beacon lights and 
improvements in design and manufacture of aircraft. It is 
hardly too much to say that an extension of this attack, 
fiercer perhaps and with variations here and there, will tame 
even the tempestuous North Atlantic and result in a service 
that will be reasonably regular and dependable. But those 
who make the conquest must know in advance with what ob- 
stacles they have to deal. Let us examine the most serious 
of these. In doing so, we must necessarily think in terms of 
present day aircraft and their limitations, although the future 
will undoubtedly see the development of both heavier and 


lighter than aircraft that, like modem steamships, will defy 
all but the most violent storms. 

The shortest route is that to Ireland by way of Newfound- 
land and it is in this part of the Atlantic that the worst 
weather prevails. A somewhat longer route, but with better 
weather conditions part of the way is from Newfoundland to 
the Azores, thence to Portugal. Undoubtedly the best one 
from the meteorological viewpoint is that by way of Bermuda 
and the Azores or still farther south, but this route is much 
longer than either of the other two. . Finally, a route that has 
received some consideration, and in fact was followed in the 
“Round the World Flight” of the Army Air Service, is that 
between Labrador and Scotland via southern Greenland and 
Iceland. This has the advantage of comparatively short hops 
but is considerably longer than the direct one from New- 
foundland to Ireland and has the added disadvantages of 
lower temperatures, absence of weather reports and remote- 
ness from steamship routes. In the present discussion, there- 
fore, attention will be confined to the rentes, New York- 
Newfoundland-Iroland and New York-Azores-Portugal. 

Fog is the Most Serious Obstacle 


One of the most serious obstacles to trans-Atlantic flight 
is the large percentage of days with fog. The region near 
Newfoundland is notorious in this respect, fog occurring on 
50 to 60 percent of the days in Summer (60 to 65 percent in 
June) and 30 to 35 percent in Winter. The frequency in 
the vicinity of New York is smaller although appreciable, 
averaging 40 to 50 percent in Summer arid 10 to 20 percent 
in Winter. There is a sharp falling off in frequency east- 
ward; half way across and thence to Ireland it amounts to 
only 5 to 10 percent, slightly higher than this in Summer 
and lower in Winter. Fogs rarely occur near the Azores or 
between them and Portugal. 

The Newfoundland fogs owe their existence for the most 
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part to the blowing of warm, moisture-laden winds from the 
Gulf Stream regions over the colder waters of the Labrador 
Current. Very few observations of their vertical extent have 
beon made, but these indicate that this type of fog is com- 
paratively shallow. Out of nine kite records in fog obtained 
during the cruise of the British S. S. Scotia off Newfound- 
land in 1913, only one showed a height exceeding 1000 ft., 
the average being 500. The one exception was due to long- 
continued blowing of warm air over successively colder areas, 
but, even in this case, the top of the fog did not quite reach 
3000 ft. Two years later ten kite flights in fog were made 
from the deck of the U. S. Coast Guard Cutter Seneca and 
nine of these showed a height below 850 ft. In the remaining 
one the exact height was not definitely determined, but the 
temperature record indicated about 3000 ft. In their studies 
of fog at sea during this and other cruises of the Seneca, 
Wells and Tliuras of the U. S. Bureau of Standards reached 
the same conclusion with respect to its height, this conclusion 
being based upon the fact that there is nearly always a higher 
temperature at the top of the mast than on the ship's deck 
and that, if this temperature increase continues to greater 
heights (and kite records show this to be tree) a point must 
soon be reached at which fog is impossible. Additional tes- 
timony from local observers, in support of these conclusions, 
contained in a report of the British Civil Aerial Transport 
Committee, published in 1918. 


Reversed Conditions Create Bumpiness 

There are many occasions no doubt when fog merges into 
or is overlain by low-lying clouds during stormy periods or 
when the clouds themselves extend practically to the surface. 
Under such conditions what would appear as fog but would 
really be cloud (of course their effect on visibility would be 
the same) might well extend to 10,000 ft. or higher. No defi- 
nite data on this point are available. 

When the conditions that produce fog are reversed, that 
is to say, when cold air from the north blows over the Gulf 
Stream or other relatively warm waters, the large difference 
in temperature at the surface and in the upper layers re- 
sults in bumpiness which at times is very marked and trou- 
blesome. This condition has been reported several times, 
notably bv pilots and others in the NC planes and the British 
airship R.34. The American coast, particularly the vicinity 
of Newfoundland where the contrast in temperature of the 
Gulf Stream and Labrador Current is greatest appears to be 
most subject to bumpiness. There is probably comparatively 


little in the eastern part of the Atlantic except, of course, 
locally at times in connection with thunderstorms. 

The average, or resultant, wind circulation over the North 
Atlantic for Summer and Winter is shown in a general way in 
Figs. 1 and 2 respectively. More detailed information is given 
in Pilot Charts and t h is can be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: On the average along the northern route winds in 
Summer are from a west-southwesterly direction, with a velo- 
city of about 15 to 20 m.p.h. In Winter they are westerly 
with a small component from the north, velocity 20 to 25 
m.p.h., to longitude 45° W. Farther east they have a strong 
south component, becoming southwesterly near the British 
Isles. The mean velocity along this section of the route is 
20 to 36 m.p.h., being highest between longitudes 45° and 20° 
W. 

Over the southern route winds in summer are southwesterly, 
about 15 to 20 m.p.h., to longitude 40° W. ; variable and light 



thence to the Azores; and northerly, 16 to 20 m.p.h., be- 
tween the Azores and Portugal. 

The frequency of winds with a west component, i.e., north- 
northwest to south-southwest, varies along the northern route 
and also on the western section of the southern route from 
about 85 per cent in Winter to 70 in Summer ; near the Azores, 
from 75 to 65; and between the Azores and Portugal from 
40 to 30 percent. In the last-named region winds from all 
directions are about equally frequent in Winter, but in Sum- 
mer northerly winds predominate. 

There i3 very little direct observational evidence regarding 
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wind structure over the oceans but from a large amount of 
data accumulated as a result of investigations on laud with 
kites and balloons certain inferences can be made, providing 
we keep in mind the difference in the effects of land and 
water surfaces on air movement as related to pressure distri- 
bution. It is well known that, for the same pressure grad- 
ient, surface winds are considerably stronger at sea than on 
land and that they blow more nearly parallel to the isobars. 
This is owing to the greater effects, on land, of friction and 
turbulence caused for the most part by topographic irregu- 
larities. It is also well known that there is a definite rela- 
tionship between pressure gradient and wind at a moderate 
height, usually about 1500 ft. above the surface where fric- 
tion is largely absent. This wind is known as the “gradient 
wind”. It blows essentially parallel to the isobars and at a 
speed that varies with the pressure gradient and to a lesser 
extent with certain other factors. In other words, gradient for 
gradient, the winds at flying levels over the sea are essen- 
tially the same as over the land. But, as already stated, sur- 
face winds at sea are considerably stronger than are those 
on land and blow more nearly parallel to the isobars. There- 
fore over the former the increase in speed and the shift in 
direction are less than above the latter. 


With the foregoing in mind we can summarize briefly the 
main features of wind structure over the ocean, as follows: 

1. Prom the surface to about 1500 ft. there is a marked 
increase in velocity, which is on the average about one and 
three-fourths times higher at 1500 ft. than it is at the sur- 
face. This increase is found with all directions, but is most 
pronounced with those from a westerly point. 

2. Surface winds of all directions usually vegr (turn to 
the right, e.g., south to south-west) with altitude, the amount 
of the veering being on the average about 15° to 20°. How- 
ever, it is somewhat less with northerly and easterly than 
with southerly and westerly surface winds. 

3. From about 1500 to 3000 or 4000 ft. there is large 
variation in the wind velocities. With easterly winds n de- 

marked, the velocity being less than rt the surface itself. 
With westerly winds, on the other hand, particularly during 



Winter, there is often a continued increase, the winds some- 
times blowing at hurricane velocities. 

4. In this same layer the directions tend to become more 
and more westerly, those from east through south to west 
continuing to veer, but the remainder, i.e., east-northeast io 
west-northwest, backing. The amount of the shift in direc- 
tion is greatest with easterly winds. In other words, all winds 
tend to become westerly at the higher levels. 

5. Above 3000 or 4000 ft. winds from all directions on 
the average increase more or less regularly in velocity, those 
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from westerly points showing the largest increase. At the 
same time winds which had an east component at and near 
the surface approach more and more nearly a westerly direc- 
tion with the result that in general the winds in the upper 
levels, 10,000 ft and higher, are between southwest and 
northwest, the former predominating above areas of low pres- 
sure and the latter above areas of high pressure. 

6. There is not, at any altitude in the regions under con- 
sideration, what may be called a "trade wind”, i.e. a wind 
approximating regularity either as to direction or velocity. It 
is true that in the upper levels a west component prevails 
probably 90 percent of the time in Winter and 75 to 80 per- 
cent in Summer, except in the eastern section of the southern 
route, Azores to Portugal where it is considerably less in 
both seasons. But the velocity of the wind varies within wide 
limits, at times reaching 150 to 200 m.p.li. and at others fall- 
ing practically to calm. Moreover, as above indicated it has 
an east component in many instances. These statements apply 
to all altitudes up to 30,000 ft. and are based upon numerous 
balloon and upper cloud observations in America and Europe 

7. There is a pronounced seasonal variation in the winds, 
those of Winter being ranch stronger than those of Summci 
at all heights. Moreover, in Winter the turning of surface 
easterly winds to westerly occurs more rapidly with height. 

For the year as a whole a good idea of the structure above 
different surface winds is given in Figs. 3 and 4, taken from 
a recent Weather Bureau publication. In these figures alti- 
tudes arc expressed in kilometers (1 km.=0.62 mi.) and wind 
velocities, Fig. 4, in meters per see. (1 m.p.s.=2.24 m.p.li.). 

Fig. 3 shows the average turning of different surface direc- 
tions with altitude and Fig. 4, the increase in velocity. The 
data are based upon some 30,000 observations in the United 
States bnt undoubtedly represent in a general way the condi- 
tions over the North Atlantic also, with the exception that 
the rapid velocity increase immediately above the surface, 
shown in Fig. 4, is smaller over the ocean for reasons pointed 
out in earlier paragraphs. 

Unfortunately, these are leading characteristics of the wea- 
ther along the two flying routes, with the exception of the 


region between the Azores and Portugal. Practically all of 
the cyclonic disturbances that move across the United States, 
no matter what their place of origin, enter the North Atlantic 
slightly to the south of Newfoundland, moving thence east- 
northeastward toward Iceland and northern Europe. These 
disturbances vary considerably in size, intensity and rate of 
travel. In addition some storms originate over the ocean it- 
self and occasionally in Summer a tropical cyclone moves 
northward from the West Indies region and joins the pro- 
cession. 


An index of the frequency of their occurrence is afforded 
by the fact that the average cloudiness between Newfound- 
land and Ireland is about 70 percent throughout the year, 
and by the further fact that precipitation in some form nor- 
mally occurs on 160 days per year in Newfoundland and 200 
in Ireland. Over the ocean it probably occurs on 200 to 250 
days along the northern route and 150 to 200 along the 

The more intense cyclones are often accompanied by gales 
having velocities well in excess of 40 m.p.h., the directions 

of these gales depending upon the part of the storm in which 
they occur. For example, considering a typical case, viz., a 
well developed low pressure area leaving New England and 
passing south and eventually east, of Newfoundland, gales 
near the latter would be successively from the east, northeast, 
north, northwest and west Along the northern route gales 
oeeur on the average on about 25 percent of all days in 
Winter and 5 percent, in Summer. In Winter they are often 
accompanied by violent snow squalls and m Spring and Au- 
tumn by sleet. On the southern route the frequency of days 
with gales is about 20 percent in Winter and three in Sum- 
mer from New York to the Azores and about seven and one 
per cent respectively between the Azores and Portugal. 

Little attention wonld be paid this clement were it not for 
its association with the occurrence of sleet and snow. Mean 
monthly temperatures vary from 59° F in Jnlv to 23° in 
January at St. Johns; 74° to 31° at New York: 59° to 45° 
at Yalentia. Ireland: 70° to 57° at the Azores; and 70° to 
50° at Lishon. Minimum temperatures as low as -13° have 
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Van Lear Black’s Air Journeys 

New Record for Aerial Travel in Europe and Asia Made by American Publisher 


T HE NEWSPAPER accounts of the air trips by Mr. 
Van Lear Black, the owner of the Baltimore Sun, 
have only given the more spectacular tf the many air 
journeys this true air travel’' r has flown. 

In a recent letter to Aviation- Mr. A. Plcsmnn, director 
of the K. L. M. Transport Company of Holland gave a table 
showing the trips made by Mr. Black. Reduced to a mileag- 
basis they show that in Europe he has flown 14,790 mi. and 


dou-Liverpoot, Glasgow-Londou and several trips from Lon- 
don to Leipzig also for business purposes. 

Mr. Black is making these flights for his personal conven- 
ience and not on business missions. He llys with a pilot, me- 
chanic and valet. Two famous Dutch pilots Geysendorffer 
and Scholte have accompanied Mr. Black on his journeys. The 
longest non-stop flight that he has made was of 1,000 mi. On 
this trip the plane carried six people and spare parts. The 
plane used has been a Fokker F.VIIA powered with a single 
Jupiter engine. 

One of Mr. Van Lear Black’s wishes had been for a long 
time to visit the Near East by airplane and he started a few 
months ago on a flight to Constantinople, Asia Minor, and 
Cairo, but when in Belgrad received a telegram calling h im 
back to London for business purposes. Having once found 
out how reliable aerial traffic was and how agreeable for the 
passenger, he came back to the idea of an extended trip to 
the East after his business affairs in Europe had been settled 
so far that he could find time to put this project in execution. 
Mr. Black is on his return journey to Holland where he ex- 
pects to arrive late in July. 

The list of flights made by Mr. Black follows: 

1927: 

March 1 Londou-Neurenberg via Versailles 

" 2 Neurenberg-Belgrado 

“ :i Bclginiio Niuienhcrg (l- tilth) 

“ 1 Neun-r.bcrg-l.or.don 

’’ 24 London-Dyon 

•• 28 Dyou- Marseilles 

“ 26 Marseillcs-Naples 

“27-29 Trip to Capri 

Trip to Vesuvius 

“ 31 Paris- London 

April 3 

“ 7 lAindon-I.iverpoui-Glasgou- 

“ 9 GiasgowLiverpool- London ... 

“ 10 London- Amsterdam 

“ 12 Amstercam-Londo i 

“ 13 London Rotterdam 

" 17 Rome London 

“ 21 Over London 

“ 23 Over London 



on his trip to Batavia and return -he will add 19,000 mi. 
thus making him the most traveled passenger who has ever 
flown. His total of 33,790 mi. will exceed the mileage flown 
last year by Maj. Lester D. Gardner, publisher of Aviation, 
by over 12,000 mi. 

Apart from numerous flights from London to different 
places in England, to Paris. Brussels, and to Holland, he 
made several other and longer flights, i.e., London-Naples and 
back, in which London-Marscilles in a single stretch and on 
the return journey Naples-Paris, being 1000 km. ii 
of liy 2 hr. 


ie flight 


He made further a record business trip in England, Lon- 
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26 London-Soull 


27 Loud 


u-Lci 


ipaig . 


Leipzig-Londoc 
1 London -St. lugleveil . 

13 London -Rotterdam . . 
15 Rotterdam-Lorn on 

17 Croydon- Calais 

20 Ixmdon-Pans 

21 Paris-London 

21 London - Famborough - 


26 Loud 


n-Nou 


renberg-Drci 

30 Leipzig-Dresden 

31 Dresden-Vienna 



Batavia and Return 



1,690 

U80 

1,500 


1.350 

770 

1,500 

1.180 

1,590 


Development of Stromberg Carburetors. 

The adaptation of the standard Stromberg principles of 
carburetor to aircraft was started before the tune of tne 
World War. Since the original work, constant research and 
development has been carried on and this with tiie valuable 
data obtained from service have combined to put this car- 
buretor in its present position. The Stromberg Company 
freely acknowledges its debt to the United States Army and 
Navv Air Services and to the engine manufacturers. Their 
laboratories have been constantly at the disposal of the com- 
pany and the utmost cooperation has been given at all times. 

The basic principle lias thoroughly proved itself and has 
never been varied from. The NA-T4 carburetor on the Wright 
Whirlwind engine is one of the latest models. This carbure- 
tor is the one used in the epochal flights made by Colonel 
Lindbergh. Chamberlin. Lieutenants Maitland and Hegenberg- 
er and Commander Byrd. With this same carburetor Cham- 
herlin and Acosta set the World’s Endurance Record of 51 


“The engines ran perfectly.” 

The development of this carburetor has been carried along 
with the development of the J engine. Originally this engine 
had three small barrel carburetors, each carburetor separately 
feeding three cylinders of the nine cylinder engine. The gen- 
eral performance of this arrangement was good, but in ser- 
vice it was difficult to keep the three carburetors properly 
synchronized over any long period of operation. Also, the 
use of three carburetors made a rather bulky installation 
and complicated the fuel pining. The next step on the J-3 
and J-4 engines was the application of a single carburetor. 
A double barrel Model XA-U5 with various modifications was 
used. This arrangement gave grod distribution and power and 



was quite successful in service. To obtain the required rich- 
ness at full throttle, it was neccssnrv to use a mechanical 
economizer device and this was considered a complication. 

With the development of the J-5 engine, it was decided to 

advantages of the two previous types of installations. This 
is the present Model NA-T4 carburetor. 

The carburetor is of the simple plain tube type with the 
three throttles all on one shaft. The float mechanism is of 
the efficient “Y” type which maintains the same level in the 
carburetor regardless of the angle assumed bv the airplane 
in flight. 

The carburetor has been especially designed to operate dur- 
ing violent maneuvers of the airplane, with particular refer- 
ence to taking off from rough flying fields or water and for 
catapulting from the decks of battleships. It will operate 
when turned upsidedown for a limited period of time. 

The engine used in the establishing of the recent seaplane 
records by the Naval Air Service was the new Pratt fi Whit- 
ney Wasp nine cylinder air cooled radial rated at 425 hp. The 
standard enrburetor equipment for this engine is the Strom- 
berg Model NA-Y7A. This is a double barrel model which-, 
also incorporates the Y type of float chamber construction- 
Like the Model NA-T4. it is a recent development and in- 
corporates the newest features which have been found of prac- 
tical service. It will also function satisfactorily during the 
most violent maneuvers of the airnlane end will onerate 
the Wasp engine at full throttle when in the inverted posx- 
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The Recent Eclipse as Seen From a Balloon 

Cy F. L. M. BOOTHBY 
Captain, R.N. (Retired) 


F EW PEOPLE have hud the opportunity of viewing a 
total eclipse of the sun from the air and only three, 

from that ideal vehicle for the purpose, a free balloon. Not 
only is the view more unobstructed than that obtainable from 

the sounds Irom the ground below, the crowing ot cocks, 
barking of dogs, etc., can be distinctly heard. Some years 
ago, Mr. Hedges Butler, the founder of the Royal Aero 
Club made ftn ascent from England during a partial eclipse 
and got some excellent photographs at 10,000 ft. On de- 
scending through the clouds he found himself over the Eng- 
lish Channel and had to carry on and land in Normandy. 

Emulating his example, the newly formed Airship Club 
decided that an ascent should be made with the Club Balloon 



“Bee". The Bee is entered for this year’s Gordon Bennett 
Race, and is the Club’s "ewe lamb,’’ so I much appreciated 
their allowing me to make what arrangements I liked for 

The original proposals were that one of the crew of the 
balloon selected for the Gordon Bennett race should come 
for a practice flight and that two passengers should be taken, 
one an expert photographer, and the other a descriptive 
writer. The latter was an ex-soldier who took a pessimistic 
view of our chances. The last time he had been in the air 
supported by gas was when he had been involved in a mine 
explosion in France, and his subsequent temporary burial 
had given him rather a prejudiced view on the desirabil'ty 
of leaving the earth surface. The photographer was a 
“crashed" R. F. C. pilot— not only crashed, but badly burnt 
and not supposed to flv again, but very much "all-out”. Be- 
ing a sailor myself a'l three services were represented. An- 
other member of the Club undertook the duties of preparing 


the balloon for flight; we will call him the Filler. At the 
last moment the Gordon Bennett pilot could not get leave to 
join the party which was a disappointment to us all. Ar- 
rangements were made to inflate the balloon at Preston 
almost on the centre line of the eclipse and there the Filler 
proceeded on June 27 to make ready. 

On arrival he could find no balloon, though it had been 
dispatched four days before. Enquiry showed that it had 
been sent by goods train by mistake, and was marooned 
many miles away. The gas company had only guaranteed 
being able to supply us at the rate of 10,000 cu. ft. per hr., 
so that at least eight hours were needed to fill the balloon. 
Ton o’clock at night was therefore the latest we could start 
inflation. The Filler got busy and the railway company was 
good; the balloon was moved from the gomk yard and^for- 

would be ready at 7 P.M. 

Balloon Made Ready in Record Time 

Seven, eight and nine o’clock passed and still no balloon. 
About 9:45, decrepit lorry rumbled into the gasworks with 
the balloon basket in which the envelope was packed, the 
whole weighing about 12 cwt. This took some moving, but 
many volunteers came to our assistance. The balloon was 
prepared for inflation in record time thanks mainly to the 
efforts of the Filler and an excellent man employed at the 
gasworks, who proved to be an ex-sergeant-major of the 
royal North Lancs., a tower of strength and a credit to his 
regiment. Only at 10:30, however, were we ready for in- 
flation. 

In that time the ballast bags had been filled with a ton of 
sand, the balloon prepared and placed in its net, and it was 
with relief we saw the gas begin to flow in. Then the Filler 
came to grief, lifting a heavy sandbag he ruptured himself. 
He was persuaded to go to a doctor who told him he would 
have been dead by morning had he not been attended to. At 
midnight he turned up on the ground and assisted in super- 
vising the remainder of the work. 

The night was spent shifting the sandbags down the net 
as the balloon filled and wondering whether we should be 
ready in time. Fortunately the cautious North Countrymen 
at the Gasworks had a bit in hand and were able to supply 
more thnn 10,000 cu. ft. per hr. and at 3 :30 things looked 3i> 
well that a move was made to the hotel for breakfast, which 
we had to the music of a jazz band plaving for the remnants 
at “The Eclipse Gala Night Party”. Returning to the gas- 
works the car was nut on. instruments slung, and all ready 
for the flight at 5:30 A. M. 

Prepared to Start at 6 A.M. 

The night had been calm down below but there appeared 
to be a 20 mile wind from the south west aloft, which we 
know was likely to start on the ground during the day. As 
we had only some 12 mi. to run to get out of the Totality 
area, and the eclipse was due at 6:24 it was arranged to start 
at 6 A. M. The ground was not good to get away from. To 
the south were the gas-ometers on each side within a balloon's 
width were telephone wires, and directly down-wind was the 
spire of a church — church spires are a nuisance to those who 
desire to sit up aloft — in aircraft. The pessimistic soldier 
who said he couldn’t climb a ladder without getting giddy, 
decided that the bottom of the basket was the place for him, 
and “would we please call him when the excitement was over”, 
while the crashed airplane man, who said he was only com- 
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ing because he couldn’t find another fool to take his place, 
took on the job of assistant pilot. 

The balloon begins to stir uneasily and we judge it well 
to be away as the wind appears to be rising. So ten min- 
utes before schedule time we balance up about 50 lbs. light, 
and are ready. The ex-sergeant major and party give us a 
mighty heave into the air and we are off well clear of tele- 
graph wires and houses. A minute later the church spire 
passes 100 ft. below us and the soldier is duly called. Not a 
sound is to be heard but the noise of the trains bringing 
the “trippers” which are streaming into Preston and the 
shrill cheers of the party of children who had collected from 
the neighboring cottages to sec the start. 

“This feels alright” says the soldier. 

“It is alright” says the other. “I have never met anything 
so peaceful in my life before.” 

The soldier is now experimenting with only his head over 
the side of the basket and finally decides he can look down 
without feeling giddy, and so two more “balloonatics” arc 

Camera Man Hard at It 

We are at 1500 ft. now drifting slowly northward and the 
main road, full of cars and charabancs, shows through the 
light mist. Dense clouds lie to the east, covering the top of 
Fells, the rocky summit of one just showiug at about our 
own leven. The sun is visible through a slight haze and is 
just too bright to look at comfortably without glasses. At 
6 o’clock we are at 3,000 ft. and the photographer becomes 
enthusiastic. "What a view; what light effects on the clouds!” 
The camera snaps incessantly, the exposures getting longer 
and longer as the light fails, till we are exhorted not to move 
while a picture is being taken. We are at 4,000 ft. now and 
a blue airplane drones into the space below us. We decide 
the sun is dearer down and so descend to 3,700 ft. 

Hitherto there has been nothing special about the flight; 
just the ordinary beautiful cloud effects one frequently gets 
in the air. But with the approach of Totality things undergo 
a change. The mist below us turns blue, deepening into the 
darkest indigo. To the East, the clouds over the Fells turn 
from pearl grey to a pale slate color. To the East, a con- 
tinuation of the indigo sea, save where it meets the sky, 




where a broad gold band glistens and gle am s. Overhead 
the haze is light blue and the sun can be easily seen without 
glasses. Then the sun is swallowed! Somehow one feels 
there should be a noise — a rumbling — a thunder to accom- 
pany the phenomenon. It is the silence that is weird, the 
rest is beautiful. I looked to the West, and as I looked the 
broad gold band is blotted out, switched off like a search 
light beam. That I could have expected, but within three 
seconds it switches on again! 

Eyes back to the sun. Suddenly the corona leaps out — a 
pale light blue — shimmering. This color and shimmer I 
take to be the intervening haze, but the result is wonderful. 
Then a burst of light on the edge of the moon and the sun 
flares into view again — one feels it should roar — but it doesn’t ! 
And that feeling of relief at seeing the sun again — whyt One 
can well understand the effect of an eclipse on a people who 
do not understand the eause. The color changes reverse the 
oroccss previously gone through and we are back as we were 
two minutes ago. 

The camera still dicks, the word-weaving soldier is busy 
with his pencil recording his impressions. A minute passes, 
we look at each other— “Well, that’s that” savs one — “Thank 
God I’ve seen it.” says another. “Here, here” sav all of us, 
and it is decided nom con that it was the finest sight we have 
ever seen and well worth working all night for. A nip of 
brandy followed to celebrate the event. 

A Landing is Forestalled 

The balloon behaved as one would expect. There was slight 
cooling, and consequent drop, during the edipse, nothing out 
of the way. We let her drop and drift along just below the 
top of the Fells towards Lancaster where it is decided we 
should try to land, it being a good point to despatch the 
photographs to their destination by the airplane waiting to 
call for them when it heard where we had descended. But 
the fates rule otherwise. Just as we drop out a trail rope, 
ready to land, a shift of wind drifts us over the railway 
along which a train is coming, and it behooves us not to risk 
getting the balloon tangled with a train. What would our 
Committee say and what might not the Chairman add on 

So up again and the wind takes us over Morecambe with- 
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out a chance to alight. Seven miles of sand and water in 
Morecnnibe liny lie ahead of us, for the I We is out. What a 
chance to trail !’ Down we come on to the trail rope and sail 
along 100 ft. up. The haze is thick and we can only see 
about 500 yds. and no land is in sight. 

Now the passengers are enthusiastic “This beats motoring, 
yachting, everything, all to fiddlesticks - ’. We trail over shal- 
low creeks and the soldier takes on the job of working the 
ballast. He is loving it, so is the airman, busy taking photo- 
graphs of the trail rope, splashing through the water, which 
he says he intends to describe as “unique sea monster chas- 
ing intrepid aeronauts!” 

Personally I am not so happy. Many years ago I have 
flown over the district in airships and know how flukey the 
wind on this hilly coast can be and another shift might 
take ns out to sea. However, all goes well. We do get small 
shifts, as indicated by the track left by a trail rope on the 
sands, but they average out, and presently the well remem- 
bered North coast of the Bay looms into view. 

The passengers are now thoroughly bitten with the “balloon- 
ing bug” and want to go on inland, but I know the small 
rock wall fields that lie there with the Duddon sands beyond, 
and after that the open sea, so I decide to come down on 
the first of two meadows right ahead. Down we come and 
over goes the anchor while we valve hard. The wind is blow- 
ing stronger than we thought. We skid and bump over the 
first meadow, and the anchor refuses to hold. We come to 
a dyke 20 ft. wide, and take that in style; pause on the top 
of a bank, and then clear a barbed wire fence into the next 
meadow. 

The anchor catches in the fence and removes a length of 
it. Off we career, bumping over the grass, all mixed up in 
the bottom of the basket. Somebody may be shaken out 
presently! There is nothing to do but to rip the balloon, 
wlfeli we had washed to avoid, as it means sending it back 
to the factory to have the ripping panel replaced. 

The airman catches the redrip-cord and together we haul 
on it. There are three safety stops to break (lest one should 
rip at a height by accident) and then out comes the panel! 
In ten seconds the gas is all gone, the basket is on its side 
and a “great peace begins.” 

Underneath is the soldier. Presently he states clearly and 
emphatically that my foot is in his stomach, a part of the 
anatomv where he does not require it. On top is the airman, 
he loses not a moment. “Don’t move” he cries as he scram- 
b'es out. “For heaven’s sake don’t move. It will make a lovely 
picture.” So for half a minute more the soldier has to re- 
main with my foot where he wished it wasn’t, while our 
fi*iend worked his will with the camera. 

Then comes the unpleasant job of packing up the balloon, 
a henrtv meal at a local public house, a train journey back 
to Preston, and so to bed — well pleased! 


Canada Separates Aviation Branches 

According to a report received by the Department of Com- 
merce from Walter J. Donnelly, trade commissioner at Mon- 
treal, Canada, civil aviation in that country is to be separated 
from the military under a reorganization plan now being 
effected. Three branches arc developed under the Deputy 
Minister, to consist of civil Government flying, administrative 
work, and aeronautical engineering. The civil flying branch 
is to handle forest service and other government services. 
The administrative branch will operate in connection with 
nir regulations, the licensing and certification of civil air- 
craft. pilots, air engineers, nir harbors, the location of air 
routes, and assistance to eivil aviation. The aeronautical en- 
gineering branch will deal with the control of technical ques- 
tions of design and research works. The training and or- 
ganization of the Royal Canadian Air Force and Reserves 
will continue under the jurisdiction of the general staff. 


Bids Invited for Chicago-Cincinnati Route 

An advertisement has been issued recently inviting pro- 
posals for the transportation of air mail under contract as 
follows: Chicago, 111., via Indianapolis, Ind., to Cincinnati, 
O., and return. Distance each way approximately 270 miles. 

The route is open to bidders regardless of residence, and 
bids will be received at the Department in Washington until 
12 o'clock noon, August 18, 1927. Copies of the advertise- 
ment are on display at all post offices on the route, and the 
instructions to bidders contained therein are uniform. 

The schedule to be adopted will require an average flying 
speed of at least 100 m.p.li. The Post Office Department 
realizes that in some instances, due to weather conditions, etc., 
it may be impracticable to maintain such an average, but 
under favorable conditions even better time may be possible. 
Proper allowances will be made in all such cases. 

Tlie bond to be furnished with the proposal is in the amount 
of $2,000 and will run concurrent with the bond furnished 
under the contract by the successful bidder. The contract 
bond will lie fixed at not less than $10,000. Cashier’s or cer- 
tified checks are not acceptable as a bond. 

Contractors must permit planes of other contractors on 
connecting lines to land and take-off at all fields on this 
route when such planes are actually engaged in transporting 


A Flying Tobacco Shop 



Navy Department Awards Five Contracts 

Five contracts amounting to $1,647,478.8:1 for airplanes, 
airplane engines and spare parts have been awarded by the 
Navy Department. 

A contract has been made with Chance Vought Corp., Dong 
Island City, N. Y., for one airplane. Model XF2U at a total 
cost of $50,000. 

A contract has also been made with Chance Vought Corp. 
for 20 model 02U-1 airplanes and spare parts at a total 
cost $347,O50.S0. 

A contract has been made with the Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp., Buffalo, X. Y.. for 15 model NY-2 airplanes and 
spare parts at a total cost of $127,137. 

A contract has been made with the Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Co;, Inc., Garden City, N. Y., for 18 airplanes, Class 
VF at a total cost of $513,191. 

A contract has been made with the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., Paterson, N. J., for 49 nine cylinder static radial air 
cooled airplane engines developing not less then 500 hp. at 
1800 r.p.m. and spare parts at a total cost of $310,100. 
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The Kinner Five Cylinder Air Cooled Engine 

Develops 100 H.P. at 1800 R.P.M . and is Designed for 
Ease of Maintenance and Consistency of Operation 


T he kinner airplane and motor corp., of 

Glendale, Cal., has produced a three place Kinner Air- 
stcr equipped with a five cylinder air cooled Kinner 
engine. The Kinner engine, model K2, is a four cycle engine 
having a bore of 4.26 in. and a stroke of 5.24 in. developing 
100 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. at sea level. The engine possesses a 
ruggedness of design which insures ease of maintenance and 
consistency of operation. 

The cylinders are east of aluminum having integral cool- 
ing fins, and valve seats of bronze east in the cylinder head. 





A high grade steel liner is shrunk into the cylinder, furnish- 
ing a long life bearing for the piston. This sleeve is held in 
place by a flange which is machined on the skirt. The cylin- 
der head is provided with two overhead valves, one inlet, 
and one exhaust, operated by rocker arms carried on steel 
supports screwed into bosses cast on the cylinder. The cylin- 
der is connected to the manifold by an aluminum intake pipe 
attached to the inlet port by three studs. This is connected 
to the manifold by a rubber hose and clamp. The exhaust 
port is also provided with a flange, to which an exhaust pipe 
may be attached if so desired. Each cylinder, with its valves, 
push rods, liners, and intake pipe is a separate unit, and 
can be removed without disturbing the others. 

The pistons are made of a special aluminum alloy having 
three compression and two oil-wiper rings, one above and one 
below the wristpin. The wristpins are hardened and ground. 
There is one master connecting rod with the other four pin- 
ned to it, making all connections readily adjustable by simply 
renewing the pins. The babbited crankpin bearing is made 
of bronze and is adjustable. 

A single throw crankshaft, with adjustable balance weights 
opposite the crankpin, runs in two babbit-lined main bearings 
which take the thrust for either a tractor or pusher type 
propeller. The aluminum crankcase is cylindrical in shape 
and consists of four parts; a removable front cover with 


the oil retaining cover, a main case with an integral wall in 
the rear, and a rear eover which encloses the cam and push 
rod mechanism, and carries the accessories. The cam mech- 
anism consists of live camshafts, each having an inlet and 
an exhaust earn. They nrc driven by a spur gear on the 
crankshaft which meshes with the gears on the five camshafts 
driving them at one-half engine speed. The cam followers 
are of tlie roller type. An intake manifold of cast aluminum 
carries the carburetor, and is fastened to the rear of the 
crankcase by capscrews. 

The accessories consist of one oil pump, two five-cylinder 
magnetos, a one-half engine speed tachometer drive and one 
double venturi Zenith carburetor. Oiling is by force feed 
to a hollow crankshaft with a special cooling device. 

Two Scintilla five-cylinder, high tension magnetos are pro- 
vided. Eaeli is driven at one and one-fourth engine speed, 
having a range of advance and retard of 30 deg. measured 
on the crankshaft. The spark advance levers of both mag- 
netos arc connected with an adjustable rod. Tho magneto 
driving gears are adjustable for timing purposes. 

A propeller hub is mounted on the tapered end of tlie 
crankshaft, and is held from turning by a key. The hub 
is forced on to the taper by a nut held on by a special lock- 
ing device. A hub puller is furnished with each engine. 

Cylinders complete with valves, valve springs and rocker- 
arms can be easily removed by unscrewing six nuts. Pistons, 
rings and wrist-pins are then accessible. By removing the 
propeller and front end cover the crankpin bearing and con- 
necting rods can be inspected or disassembled. The crankshaft 
can be inspected or removed without removing the engine 
from the fuselage and the cam drive, cam followers, tappets, 
tappet-guides, push rods, magnetos and magneto drive gears 
can also ‘be disassembled without removing the engine from 
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the plane. The oil pnmp is removed from the rear. Summed 
up, the whole motor can be disassembled and reassembled 
without removing the crankcase from the engine mount. 


The manufacturer's specifications include: 


Bore 

Stroke 

Displacement 
Compression ratio 


4.26 in. 
5.24 in. 
372 cu. in. 
5:1 


Normal Engine Speed 
Piston speed 
Rotation of crankcase 
Max. fuel consumption p 
Max. oil consumption pei 


1800 r.p.m. 
1575 ft. per 
Anti-Clock. 
7 gal. 

2 V2 O 1 - 
30 lb. 


Weight of engine complete r 
run including propeller hub, less 
propeller 231 lb. 


Director Bauer Organizes Medical Service 

Dr. L. H. Bauer, medical director, Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce, has just returned from a five 
weeks’ trip through the western states where he completed 
organizing the Medical Service for the Aeronautics Branch 
authorized by the Air Commerce Act of 1926. His trip 
took him to the following places: El Paso, Tex., Tucson 

and Phoenix, Ariz.; San Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
Bakersfield, Modesto, Stockton, Fresno, San Francisco, and 
Sacramento, Calif.; Reno, Nev.; Medford and Portland, Ore.; 
Seattle, Spokane” and Wenatchee, Wash.; Butte, Montana; 
Boise, Idaho; Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver, Col.; Caspar 
and Cheyenne, Wyo.; Sioux Falls and Aberdeen, S. D.; and 
Fargo, N. D. Medical examiners are now appointed at all 
of these places and are ready to examine applicants. 

A trip was also taken by Dr. Wade H. Miller, who is a 
medical examiner in Kansas City, to cover other towns and 
as a result of Dr. Miller’s trip, examiners have also been ap- 
pointed in La Crosse, Wis.; Streater and Monmouth, HI.; 
Edgar, Neb.; lola, Kan.; Shreveport, La.; Waco and San 
Antonio, Tex.; and Mobile, Ala. 

Examiners had already been appointed in the Eastern 
States and with the exception of the northeastern section of 
the country, chiefly New England, the whole country is or- 
ganized for physical examinations. 

There has been excellent cooperation on the part of the 
medical profession and the aircraft industry in connect’on 
with this work and it is believed that the entire country is 
now pretty well taken care of, so far as medical examiners 
are concerned. Effort has been made to appoint medical 
examiners in every town where there is any aviation activity. 


Pan-American Airways Gets Mail Contract 

Postmaster General New has awarded to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc., of New York City, John K. Montgomery, 
vice-president, the contract for carrying mail by air be- 
tween Key West, Florida, and Havana, Cuba. The bids were 
opened recently and only one other bidder, the Cuban-Ameri- 
can Air lanes, Inc., of Miami, Fla., contested. 

This route is classified as foreign service. Air mail pos- 
tage is not necessary. Ordinary first class mail will be 
handled by air instead of by steamer as at present. Mail 
steamers leave Key West at 8:30 A.M., and arrive in Havana 
at 3 P.M., and operate on a similar schedule northbound. The 
plane probably will leave Key West at 8 A.M. and arrive 
in Havana an hour later, the distance being only approxi- 
mately 90 miles. 

The successful bidder offered to carry the mail at 40 Yi cents 
per pound while the bid of the other company was 46 cents. 
The Pan-American Airway plans to use three planes of the 
3-engine Fokker or Ford type, operating at an average speed 
of 115 m.p.h. 


An Ocean Flier is Honored 



Detroit to Raise $25,000 for Balloon Race 

Detroit will raise $25,000 for the International Balloon 
Race for the Gordon Bennett Cup to be held in that city 
early in September. At a recent meeting, Edsel B. Ford 
started off the fund by donating $5,000 and the use of Ford 
airport for holding the race. The date is not yet definite, but 
it will be cither Sept. 5 or 10. 

Sixteen entries have been received, three each from Ger- 
many, France and the United States, two each from Belgium 
and Italy and one each from Switzerland, England and 
Spain. Ward T. Van Orman, E. J. Hill and Captain Kep- 
ner of the United States Army arc America’s entrants. Other 
pilots have not yet been named. Ray Cooper, tour manager 
of the 1927 National Air Tour, is general manager of the 
race. Prizes total $10,700. 


Majors Mason and Brooks Join Gates 

Majors Lee Mason and W. C. Brooks, the two American 
pilots until recently connected with the Nicaraguan Air Ser- 
vice, have joined the staff of the Gates Flying Circus and 
Aviation Company. They will instruct students at the fly- 
ing school recently established by the company at Tcter- 
boro Airport, Hasbrouek Heights, N. J. 


Correction 

On page 1437 of the June 27 issue of Aviation it was 
stated that the model “Spirit of St. Louis” radio loud speak- 
er was constructed by the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co., 
Jnc. Attention is called to the fact that the model was con- 
structed by the Broadfield Toy Co., Hempstead, L. I. 
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German Air Transport 

By LESTER D. GARDNER 


This series of articles on German Air Transport is the 
result of a trip made by Major Gardner over the principal 
air routes of the ‘ Deutsche buff Uansa last year. It has been 
supplemented by more recent data from variotis sources. The 
description of German Transport Planes has been taken al- 
most entirely from an article in the May 7th issue of “Zeit- 
schrift des Vereincs Deutscher Inyenieure". — Ed. 

ARTICLE TWO 

T HE FIRST scheduled trips over the Deutsche Luft Han- 
sa air lines were begun in April, 1926. Since then 
traffic — passenger, mail and freight — has grown stead- 
ily. This year, new air routes have been added to those ope- 
rated in 1926, so that it can be said that after a year's 
operation, Germany is provided with the most complete aerial 
traffic service of any country in the world. While the 
air lines of almost all other countries aim to provide com- 
munication between different countries, the German air lines 
are also operated to serve the cities of Germany itself. Since 
the restrictions on German commercial air transport were 
lifted in 1926, the routes have been extended beyond the 
German frontier and daily service now operates to Paris, 
London, and more recently, to Venice. 

Central Office in Berlin 

The central office of the Deutsche Luft Hausa is centrally 
located in Berlin on Maucrstrasse. On the ground floor is 
a huge ticket office in charge of W. E. Schmidt-Rox, who is 
well-acquainted with the Nnitcd States, having lived in New 
York for several years. He and his staff not only give in- 
formation regarding air transport in Germany but can plan 
trips over every European air line. When a passenger pur- 
chases a ticket to any city on the Luft Hansa lines, lie is 
provided with a specially prepared map of the route, which 
enables him to locate easily places of interest along the way 
and derive the gratst enjoyment from the trip. A complete 


time table and labels for all personal baggage are provided 
each passenger. 

The executive offices of the company oceupy several floors 
above the ticket office. The general director, Otto Merkel, 
is an indefatigable executive who is not only an expert on 
air transportation but an experienced organizer of business 
enterprises. His associate, Major Martin Wronsky, is per- 
haps the best known expert in Europe on international air- 
craft relations, having represented Germany at practically 
all of the aviation meetings which have been held to con- 
sider the problems of air traffic between the countries of 
Europe. Dr. Erhard Milcli is in charge of the technical di- 
rection. The activities of the company arc divided into four 
separate departments: business, technical, flying and traffic. 
The traffic department not only handles the passenger, mail, 
and freight, but maintains a publicity and statistical bureau. 
The general direction of the company is centered in Berlin, 
but at Koenigsberg, Hamburg, Essen and Munich district 
managers supervise the operation of the airdromes in their 


senge 


s Pay Only 30 Per Cen 


As is the case in all countries of Europe, Germany gives 
the Deutsche Luft Hansa a subsidy. It may surprise some 
of the Americans who have enjoyed the luxury of German 
air travel to know that they paid only 30 per cent of the 
cost of the trips they flew, the government paying the re- 
maining 70 per cent. This subsidy is shared by the German 
Government, the states, cities and yarious corporations. Gen- 
erally speaking, the international lines are subsidized by the 
national government, while the local services are supported 
bv local interests. For single engine planes the company re- 
ceives a subsidy 76c per mile; for larger multi-engined 
planes a proportionately larger amount. • t f ’ 

is not only interesting but sound. They remind critics of 
the fact that all forms of transportation have been subsi- 



Hohensyburg 


plane. 
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tomobiles receive indirect nid through road building. The 
German idea is to develop trade rather than traffic. If they 
can bring the cities of the world closer to Germany by air 
lines, it is believed that trading will be aided and business 
increased. For this reason it is worth while in their opinion 
to assist air lines to develop trade regardless of traffic. 

The pilots of the Luft Hansa are selected only after a most 
thorough training. An air traffic school is operated at the 
Staaken airdrome near Berlin. Before a pupil is accepted 



get at any flying school. He is given a thorough technical 
ground course and after having flown over 3,000 miles cross 
country and passing his examination he receives a “B” li- 

planes over short routes. To secure experience with larger 
types the “B” pilots fly as second pilots with a licensed pilot 
for commercial planes. As experienced is gained and after 
further examinations pilots secure “C” and “D” licenses. The 
"D” pilots are required to have flown 63,000 miles and are 
rated as aero captains. 

Pay of Pilots 

The pay of pilots is based on a monthly salary and bonuses. 
The salaries of pilots range from $66 to $98 a month in- 
cluding extra pay of $12 a month when the pilot is married 
and $3 to $4 for children. This salary is paid throughout 
the year whether the pilot is flying or not. When away from 
his home, a pilot receives a daily allowance of $3.25 a day 
which increases his base salary about $48 to $60 a month. 
For each mile flown pilots receive slightly less than from two 
to three and a half cents per mile, according to the type of 
plane. For night flying, double the rate for day flying is 
paid and a bonus of $24 is given for every 2125 miles flown 
without accident. In 1926 the average income of German 
air transport pilots amounted to from $1900 to $2400. In 
the above figures allowance must be made not only for the 
change from marks to dollars but for the standards of liv- 
ing which are very different from those in the United States. 

One of the most interesting and notworthy facts about air 
travel in Germany is that every passenger is insured by the 
Deutsche Luft Hansa for about $6,000. In case the passen- 




ger is injured and incapacitated for work, he receives a daily 
payment of $6 a day. By securing this insurance, the com- 
pany not only proved to the passengers, but to the insurance 
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Gibbons Co. 



Brooklyn, N. Y., July, 1927 

To our Friends, Patrons and the Public: 

It is with a feeling of justifiable pride that we call attention to the fact that this business is now 
entering its fifty-ninth year of uninterrupted success. 

Established more than half a century ago its founder took for his motto “Service of the 
minutest detail" and this coupled with moderation in price has been the guiding principle of 
this firm during all these years. 

Our progress has been rapid and only recently we were compelled to enlarge our office, shops 
and mills and add to our service an engineering department. The plant now has a frontage of 
175 feet and a depth of 110 feet. 

We are splendidly equipped to construct new buildings in the latest and most modern 
manner and to remodel and repair old structures. 

No matter what your building problems are we can solve them for you. Our prices are 
most reasonable and we respectfully request an opportunity to bid on any work you may have now 
or in the future. 

Thousands of satisfied customers can attest to the reasonableness of our charges. 

All work is done by us with the least possible inconvenience to our patrons. 

To our former customers, we earnestly solicit a continuation of their patronage and to 
prospective clients we only ask an opportunity to serve them whenever the occasion arises. 

Respectfully, 

Gibbons Co. 
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companies, the safety of air travel. This rate of premium 
lias been lowered from time to time and most German in- 
surance companies have cancelled the provision in their poli- 
cies regarding airplane travel. Extra insurance may be se- 
cured at any of the airdromes and baggage and freight may 


also be insured. The premium for shipping by air is little 
more than half the corresponding rate for sea on mail. 

After a passenger has purchased his ticket at the main 
oHice lie is told at what hour an autobus will take him to 
Templehof Airdrome. Many go by taxi as it is located near 
the center of Berlin. The busses are modern and very com- 
fortable and take less than a half hour to reach the ceutral 
airport of Europe. On arrival, the passenger's ticket is 
examined, his passport, if he is not a citizen, looked over and 
both he and his baggage weighed. 

Restaurant on Roof of Main Building 

The main building has been erected by a local company and 
concessions are leased for various services. There is a roof 
restaurant where those awaiting the arrival or departure of 
the planes may secure an excellent meal or refreshments. 
The control tower is located in front of the main building 
which is flanked on either side by large hangars. Steel 
towers for radio, and night lighting, are placed in front of 
the main building while the whole field is equipped with the 
usual ground lights for the Berlin-Moscow plane which leaves 
at 2 A.M. 

One of the distinctive features of all Luft Hansa airports 
is the uniformed page who assists passengers with their bag- 
gage, gives them cotton in waxed paper bags for their care 
and secs that the doors are closed. On arrival these pages 
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T^ouT useful food of ^ 27; pounds jhis pianc made an offrioHOgh speedy of 


Again The Stinson - Detroiter Leads 

Carrying a useful load of 2,275 pounds and a contest load of 1,500 pounds, a 
stock, seven passenger Stinson-Detroiter monoplane won the 4,166 mile National 
Air Tour and the Edsel B. Ford Trophy with a lead of 2,000 points over the 
plane which finished in second place. 

Never before has an airplane carried a load totaling 275 pounds more than the 
weight of the airplane itself, into and out of all types of landing fields over a 
4,166 mile course. 

And as a further demonstration of the reliability and efficiency of Stinson- 
Detroiter planes a stock Detroiter biplane won fifth prize money in the National 
Air Tour. This plane had been flown 350 hours without motor overhaul prior 
to the Tour. 

In competition with the best commercial planes Stinson-Detroiters have decisive- 
ly demonstrated their superiority. 

Let us tell you how the Detroiter can solve your problem, be it air mail, aerial 
taxi service, business, pleasure, photographic work or training. 


STINSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Factory: Northville, Michigan 
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assist passengers, particularly the ladies, to alight and search 
the plane for any articles that may have been forgotten. The 
uniform eourtey of these boys is favorably commented on by 
every traveller. 

On the field, planes of all sizes, types and nationalities 

than biplanes. Planes made by Junkers, Dornier, Rohrbach 
and Albatross are all used by the Luft Hansa. French and 
English air transport planes may also be occasionally seen. 


Planes for two to five passengers are used on the shorter 
routes while planes seating 12 to 16 passengers are used on 
the main international trunk lines. Planes with sleeping ac- 
commodations are now in sendee and more arc on order. 

The development of airports in Germany has become as 
important as the expansion of the air transport system. In 
fact it is generally assumed that both are necessary to ac- 
complish satisfactory air traffic results. While the Tempel- 
hof Airport in Berlin is much larger and more completely 
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^an Francisco Airport 

Selects Sperry Arcs 



2 Sperry 18 ' High Intensity Arc Airport Projectors at San Francisco Airport giving 160° spread of light 


T HE latest and most complete Airport 
io the country is the San Francisco Air- 
port. Sperry Arcs and 14" Revolving 
Beacon were selected as the mosteconomicai 
and efficient Airport lighting equipment. 
The High Intensity Arc is the most efficient 
source of light known. A 5500-watt Arc 
in an 18" projector with an 8o° spread lens 
produces a fan of lighc of 1 ,000,000 candle 
power. Two of the lights together give 
160 0 spread of light. 

The Navy, Army and U. S. Air Mail use 
High Intensity Arcs in their Airport Units 
because of the high efficiency obtained. 

Write for our . 


The Sperry 18" High Intensity Arc Airporc 
Unit is 

(a) Low in first cost 
(i) Low in operating cost — uses only 
5500 watts 

(c) Easy to operate and maintain 

(d) By swinging the 80° spread doorback, 

quickly converted into.a 30,000,000 
candle power hand operated emer- 
gency beacon for hazy weather 
operation 

(e) Adjustable for ceiling light 
Investigate carefully before you purchase 
your Airport Lighting Equipment. 

oplete Bulletin. 
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equipped than any other flying field in Germany, other cities 
have taken great pride in creating airports that will provide 
for the present and future air traffic. 

Cologne, Koenigsberg and Breslau have particularly well 
equippkl facilities for taking care of air travellers. At 
Koenigsberg the buildings are of permanent construction and 
have served as models for other more recently constructed 
fields. At Cologne there has been built a modern type of 
airport with every facility for the convenience of passengers. 
A concrete apron has been built on the field with concrete 

passengers can get to the planes without wetting their feet. 

At the large German airports no servicing of planes is 
permitted in view of passengers. This avoids creating the 
impression in the minds of travellers that adjustments are 
required. Engines are warmed up at the hangars which are 
at a considerable distance from the passenger building. When 
a piano arrives, the passengers alight, baggage, mail and 
freight arc removed and the plane is immediately taxied to 
the hangars. When departing the plane is brought to the 
apron ready to fly and can leave as soon as it is filled. This 
plan not only is a great convenience to passengers but per- 
mits many more planes to arrive and depart on schedule 
time. 

When a passenger purchases a ticket, he not only receives 
a map of the route, but on this folder are also maps of cities 
along the way showing the general location of the airport 
with relation to the “bahnhof” or railroad station. Airports 
are located as near to the center of cities as possible. It 
has been found that centrally located airdromes arc more 
profitable. 

Major Wronsky has stated : “It is statistically proven that 


aerodromes which arc located near the center of a city are 
showing a better frequency than those in which the aero- 
drome is situated at a distance of several kilometres. A visit 
to the aerodrome in the rush hours, the acquaintance with 
air traffic from one’s own inspection, being thereby animated 
to take the ‘risk’ of a first short air trip, docs more to make 
air traffic popular than a hundred articles or lectures. As 
all airplanes pass over all larger German cities regularly, 
the population is impressed by this branch of air traffic, and 
it will be educated to an aviatic nation.” 

In the next article a description of flights over some of the 
main air lines will be given and in a concluding article there 
will appear a description of the leading German air trans- 
port machines. 


Mainland-Honolulu Flight Rules Announced 

Arrangement has been made by the Contest Committee of 
the National Aeronautical Association of instructions for en- 
trants in the Mainland-Honolulu flight to begin Aug. 12 for 
which James D. Doyle of Honolulu has offered $35,000 in 
prizes. 

According to the rules, all entrants, or their representatives, 
must be on hand at San Francisco to draw lots for positions 
in the starting line on or before noon of Aug. 8. The entrants 
must take off within one minute after the official starter’s 
signal on penalty of being sent to the end of the line. 

Four aviators have officially entered the flight. They are 
Frederick Alexander Giles of Detroit, Art Goebel of Los 
Angeles, Maj. Livingston Irving of Berkeley, Cal., and Angie 
Pedler of Flint, Mich., with whom Miss Mildred A. Doran, 
Flint school teacher plans to fly. 
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An Outstanding Record 

This summary of the recent marvelous American exploits 
in the air is a summary also of the events in which 
Bohn Ring True Bearings have played a meritorious part. 

Commander Byrds epochal flight over the North Pole. 

World's record sustained flight of 51 hours by Chamberlin and Acosta. 
Lindbergh Flight — New York to Paris. 

Chamberlin-Levine Flight to Kottbus, Germany. 

Commander Byrd’s Flight to Ver-sur-Mer, France. 
Maitland-Hegenberger Pacific Flight to Honolulu. 

The Wright Whirlwind Motors in all planes used in these flights 
were equipped with Bohn Bing True connecting rod bearings. 

We are proud indeed of the record of America in the progress 
of aviation and proud of the fact that Bohn has been able to 
contribute to the success of these heroic ventures. 

BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 

Makers o/ Bohn Ring True Bearings 
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WACO TEN 
“WHIRLWIND” PLANES 


— finished National Air Tour with highest 
percentage of possible points, 99 and 98 per 
cent out of a possible 1 00 per cent obtainable. 

Waco Ten “Whirlwind” wins highest aver- 
age speed for entire 4 1 66 miles of tour, 
averaging 1 1 8.23 M.P.H. 

Waco entered four ships and four ships fin- 
ished. 


All planes were standard Model Tens. 


A letter today will bring 
complete details of the 
Waco “ Whirlwind ” and Waco 0X5 



Waco 


/AIRPLANES' 

MANUFACTURED BY ADVANCE AIRCRAFT CO v TROY, OHIO 
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selected, but it is doubtful if there are ten days in a year on 
which conditioua otherwise are really favorable on more than 
half of the northern route. On the southern route something 
like thirty days would probably be the outside limit. This 


Conditions During Lindbergh's Flight 

est of Colonel Lindbergh’s 
o Paris, it seems worth while to re- 
w briefly the weather conditions that prevailed during that 
Jit, At 8 P.M. (75th meridian time) of May 19, a ridge 
of high pressure extended from Bermuda to the British Isles. 
Thus, wind conditions were favorable, but there was low 
pressure central over Labrador which was likely to give thick 
weather east of Newfoundland. These conditions are shown 
in Fig. 5. 

Colonel Linabergh left at 6:52 A.M. (75th meridian time) 
of the next morning and landed in Paris at 4:21 P.M. (also 
75th meridian time) May 21. Figs. 6 and 7 indicate the 
meteorological conditions that he encountered. There was 
little to be desired so far as winds were concerned. They 
were in fact very nearly as good as those that speeded Al- 
cock and Brown across in June, 1919. As with them, how- 
ever, Lindbergh’s flight was attended by numerous meteoro- 
logical hazards, including fog, sleet and snow. And so it has 
been in practically all of the attempts, including the 
recent, those of Chamberlin ( ’ T * " 

Byrd and his associates. 

In the ill-fated flight of Nungesser and CoS wind 
tions were reversed, as shown in Fig. 8. Providing the 
kept to the north of the low pressure and stayed at 
altitude, they would undoubtedly have had help fro 
winds until near the American coast, but they wouh 
almost certainly have encountered heavy cloudiness and 

There are many things to be done in order that flying 
across the Atlantic both ways may be safe and dependable, 
but there is one thing that looms largest from the meteoro- 
logist’s point of view. That is, an arrangement whereby all 
ships shall send weather reports by radio at stated times, 
these to be supplemented by special reports when conditions 


With s 


d would 


: and Commander 


show marked changes. At the present time nearly all ships 
at sen keep meteorological logs and many of them furnish 

various countries for statistical and other purposes. For ex- 
ample, these data form the basis of the weather information 
on the well known Pilot Charts, issued by the Hydrographic 
Ofiice in cooperation with the Weather Bureau, the latter 
service collecting and compiling the data. The Weather 
Bureau also has wide experience in the collection of suoh 


ther se „ „ 

> include the 
from Green- 

Ieeland, Labrador, B 

tries on either side of the Atlantic, pilo 
forehand in detail the conditions confronting t! 

With this informatio rzts they would often be able to 
deviate from a straight course in order to fly in those por- 
tions of high and low pressure areas in which would be found 
the most helpful winds and the best weather. The surface 
reports would in time be supplemented by upper air data 
which would enable the pilots to fly at those altitudes where 
the fastest time could be made. 

International Developnlent Necessary 
This plan, if it is to fuaction most effectively, must be de- 
veloped along international lines. Details will have to be 
worked out later, but in general it would seem that the meteo- 
rological services of America and Europe should, by agree- 
ment, assume the responsibility of receiving reports from 
ships in certain designated areas of the ocean and of furnish- 
ing forecasts for those same areas. These reports and fore- 
casts would be exchanged, by cable or radio, so that those 
interested, on both sides of the Atlantic, would at all times 
be in possession of as complete information as it is possible 
to provide. Aside from its application to the needs of fliers, 
this information would be of almost inestimable value to the 
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This renewed public attention is giving a great impetus to commercial aviation. It is safe 
to predict that greater progress will be made in the development of commercial air trans- 
portation during the coming year than at any time during the whole history of aviation. 
The success of commercial aviation depends upon the degree of safety which it attains. 
There is no longer any question about the safety of the airplane itself as a means of trans- 
portation. It is quite generally recognized that a well constructed airplane is as safe as a 
first class passenger train, providing both plane and motor are kept in perfect condition. 
The development of commercial aviation on a larger scale is chiefly, then, a question of 
maintenance. The planes must be rigidly inspected before they are allowed to take off. 
The motor must be kept in perfect running condition, as engine failure inevitably means 
a forced landing and a possible crash. Above all, the motor must be correctly lubricated. 

Stanolind Aero Oil 

is the ideal lubricant for airplane motors. A record of 3,723,000 miles in the U. S. Air 
Mail planes, without a single instance of engine failure traceable to faulty lubrication, 
has proved its quality. 

Stanolind Aero Oil may be obtained at practically all landing fields throughout the 
Middle West. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(INDIANA) 

General Offices; 910 S. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


s 


a- 


N. DAKOTA 
Fargo 

WISCONSIN 
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oceans will go far toward making the meteorologist’s dream 
of "world-wide weather maps'’ a reality, and plans now un- 
der consideration by the Weather Bureau point to the reali- 
zation of this dream in the not distant future, at least so fax 
as the North Atlantic is concerned. 

Another project now under discussion and one which should 
be pushed vigorously is that of exploring the upper air over 
the oceans, with a view to securing much more information 
than we now have with respect particularly to the height of 
fog and the thickness of cloud layers. Even the few records 
we now possess have yielded information that is most useful. 
A year’s campaign, with two or three land stations near the 
coast, preferably in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Labra- 
dor, and with two or three ships (more if possible) stationed 
in selected positions, all equipped with kites and balloons 
and if possible, with airplanes also, would go a long way 
toward providing statistical information that is now so griev- 
ously lacking. 

Lately there has been some discussion concerning the possi- 
bility of stationing floating airports at intervals along the 
routes. It is for others to decide as to the feaslbiliy of this 
proposal, but if it is feasible the problem of trans-Atlantic 
flight becomes very decidedly simplified. The great difficulty 
now is in finding days reasonably favorable for flight over 
the entire route. For successive hops of one-third or even 
one-half this distance the number of good days would be ma- 
terially increased. Short stops would at times be necessary 
to await clearing weather, but even then the time required 
for the entire trip would ordinarily be much less than by 


Lindbergh to Officiate at Model Contest 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh lias accepted the associate chair- 
manship of the national contest in the construction and flying 
of miniature airplanes to be conducted on public playgrounds 
this summer, it was announced recently by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, which will conduct 
tile contest. Orville Wright is the general chairman. 

The terms of the competition which were also announced 
are as follows: Boys and girls up to twenty-one years of 
age who attend playgrounds in the United States are eligi- 
ble to compete in the local and national tournaments. There 
are two classes of competitors, juniors who have not yet at- 
tained the sixteenth birthday on Sept. 30, 1927, and 
seniors who are past the sixteenth birthday and who have 
not yet reached the twenty-first birthday on Sept. 30, 1927. 

Local tournaments are to be administered by committees 
composed of the director of playgrounds, the president or 
vice-president of the chamber of commerce or other commer- 
cial body, one or more newspaper editors, a member of the 
board of education, and the president or vice-president of 
the local flying field, airport, or aeronautical society. 

Tournaments to Include Ten Events 

All planes must be made and operated by the contestant. 
In addition to raw material, contestants are allowed to pur- 
chase in finished form only propellers, bearings, propeller 
shafts, and small metal fittings. The tournaments will in- 
clude ten events for both indoor and outdoor competition. 
Contestants may enter both gliders and motor-propelled air- 
planes. Some events are for planes driven by rubber motors 
and hand launched; others for planes carrying other motor 
power within the plane itself. The terms for some of the 
events call for commercial models only. In certain events, 
planes must rise from the ground. The scoring will consider 
the duration and distance of flights and weight carrying. 

Finals of all local competitions must be held on or before 
Septembeer 5, 1927, and the results in blank forms furnished 
by the national committee must be in the hands of the com- 
mittee at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, by 5 P.M., 
eastern standard time, Sept. 12, 1927. From the win- 


ners in the local finals, the national committee will select five 
contestants in each event and each class to take part in the 
national finals at Memphis, Tennessee, Oct. 8, in connec- 
tion with the Fourteenth National Recreation Congress. How- 
ever, not more than one winner for each city in each event 
will be selected for the finals. 

Individual awards will go to each of the junior and senior 
contestants winning the greatest number of points in the 
national finals and to the persons standing first, second and 
third in each event in the finals. Awards mil also be made 
to the city having the largest number of local contestants. 

The names of the judges and the nature of the awards arc 
to be announced later, according to the committee. Details 
of the competition may be obtained from the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue. 
New York City. 


Ford Tour Helps Advertise New Radio Set 

Aviation and radio were linked in an unusual way through 
participation of the Crosley “Stork” in the third National 





dense fog to make a forced landing near Athol, Mass., on 
the third day of the tour, overcame this handicap to a large 
extent and finished the tour in sixth place. 

The Stork was so-called because it carried to the 24 cities 
on the route of the tour a newcomer in the family of radio 
receiving sets, known as the ‘“Bandbox”. 

To enable distributors and dealers over the greater part of 
the country cast of the Rocky Mountains to inspect the 
new product without the necessity of waiting for samples 
to be shipped, Mr. Crosley took advantage of the opportunity 
for speedy transportation offered by the tour. Distributors 
and dealers located in or near the cities at which stops were 
made were notified in advance of the Stork’s visit, and visited 
Ihe various airports in large numbers. Harry E. Sherwin, 
general sales manager, was a passenger over the entire route, 
and was in charge of the exhibition of the receiving set at 
the airports. This novel method of introducing new mer- 
chandise to the trade attracted much comment and resulted, 
it is said, in the direct transaction of a large volume of busi- 
ness during the tour. 
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THE CURTISS “CONDOR” 


Again, in cooperation with Air Corps experts, the 
Curtiss engineering group has produced a new type of military 
airplane — the “Condor” night bomber, developed for the 
United States Army Air Corps. Powered with the new 600 
H.P. Curtiss geared V-1550 engines, and carrying a useful 
load of more than three and a half tons, the “Condor” presents 
an entirely new conception of the performance possibilities 
of modern heavy bombardment aircraft. 


THE CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CO., Inc. 

Offices: Garden City, N. Y. Factories: Garden City and Buffalo, N. Y. 
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1 1 ■ v Foreign Aeronautical News Notes 

^ By Special Arrangement with the Automotive and Transportation Di 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 



New Domier-Wal Planes for Brazil 

The Condor Syndicat, a German operated air line, expects 
a super-Dornier plane to be in Rio de Janeiro within a short 
time. This plane will have a capacity of 22 passengers and 
7,730 lb. of cargo and is intended for use on the Rio to San- 
tos line to be inaugurated by the Condor Syndicat. A second 



plane is due to arrive shortly, while a third plane is also 
These planes will represent a great improvement over the 

vice between Porto Alegre, Rio Grande and Pelotas, 
which is a 10 passenger seaplane equipped with Rolls-Royce 
engines. 

Additional Activity of Supermarine Works 

The Supermarine Aviation Works, Ltd., of Wool-ton, 
Southampton, has acquired a huge building at Hythe, near 
their present works. It is stated that this additional plant 
was needed to keep up with the firm’s increasing business. 

This firm designs and constructs seaplanes, the latest type 
being a twin-engined job with metal hull and floats, the metal 
employed being duralumin with electric welded seams. It is 
said to be 500 lb. lighter than with a wooden hull of the same 
size, while the gross saving in weight is 400 lb. more, due to 
the fact that the metal hull absorbs no water. Several sea- 
planes of this type, to be fitted with Napier Lion engines, 
are under construction for the British Air Ministry. 
Junkers Transports in Argentina 
Two Junkers transports equipped with 185 lip. B. M. W. 
engines, with a carrying capacity of four passengers, plus a 
pilot and a mechanic, arrived recently in Buenos Aires from 
Germany and have been delivered to the Ministry of War. 

These machines are similar to the ones at present employed 
in the Montevideo and Cordoba air transport services and will 
be vsed by the Ministry for carrying out inspection trips 
to different parts of the Republic. 


Blackburn Represented in Brazil 

The British firm of Blackburn Aeroplane and Motor Com- 
pany, Ltd., has signed a contract with Henrique Lage, of 
the well known shipbuilding and coastwise shipping concern, 
for assembling their planes in Rio de Janeiro. 

One airplane intended for the Brazilian Naval Air Station 
at Rio de Janeiro has already been assembled locally. It is 
planned later on to bnild airplanes in Brazil under license 
of the respective designers, importing only the engine and 
other essential accessories. 

Swedish Aircraft Building Activities 
Aktiebolaget Flygindustri at Mahno is reported as operat- 
ing at capacity with enough orders on hand to keep the plant 
busy for six months. 

This firm is now advertising very extensively and the re- 
sults seem satisfactory. It is reported that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment has invited one of the firm’s pilots, Capt. W. Bremer, 
to visit Turkey and he is now in that country to demonstrate 
their planes. Another pilot, Engineer K. G. Lindner, recently 
left Malmo in a large three-engined bombing plane of the 
G-23-L type and is now in Italy at the request of the Italian 
government to demonstrate this plane. 

The same pilot and plane will later be sent to Yugoslavia, 
with which country the Aktiebolaget Flygindustri has been 
carrying on negotiations regarding the sale of military air- 

France May Increase Appropriation 

In the French budget proposals for 1928, the Aeronautical 
Division of the Ministry of Commerce has requested that ap- 
propriations for the development of French civil aviation be 
increased from 17,000,000 francs (the 1927 total) to 195,000,- 
000 francs in 1928. 

The principal increases requested are as follows: For sub- 
sidies to operating companies, 91,000,000 francs, as compared 
to 78,500,000 during 1927; for installations in connection 
with technical and industrial aeronautical development, 6,000.- 
000 francs, instead of 3,130,000 francs in 1927. 

Five million francs are requested in the form of a new 
budget item to cover the expenses of technical and industrial 
research equipment. 

The French Government, it is reported, plans to spend 
on the encouragement of civil aviation during 1928 the sum 
of $7,454,250 and actually appropriated for the same purpose 
in 1927 $6,655,500 at current rates of exchange. 

Airdrome at Gaza 

Imperial Airways, Ltd., established an airdrome in Gaza, 
Palestine, early in 1926, where they acquired about 91 acres 
of land for that purpose. The Gaza airdrome will form a 
link in the chain extending on the newly opened Cairo-Kara- 
clii air route. 

Airways Active 

Airways, of Perth, Australia, reports that during the month 
of April the mail planes carried 19.477 letters and that dur- 
ing the month of Mav, 6.475 lb. of freight were carried, in- 
cluding several consignments of dnv-old chickens, fresh fruit 
and vegetables. 

Air Service for Iceland 

German interests have been negotiating with the Icelandic 
government for the establishment of domestic air service and 
it seems possible that one will be placed in operation soon. 
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Business certainly must be picking up for the Pioneer In- 
strument Company, when it can afford to take over the 
entire front cover of The Saturday Evening Post for its 
advertising. 


That cover picture on the Saturday Evening Post— the 
picture of a flier entitled "Pioneer” — has been puzzling us 
ever sinec we first saw it. We've been wondering where we 
had seen the expression on the flier’s face before — and it 
wasn't until just now that it came to us. He has just asked 
his flying instructor if he wasn’t ready to solo and has just 
been told that he wouldn’t be fit to solo if he took fifty 
more hours and might as well go baek to his job on the 
ferry-boat. 


The newspaper description of a proposed Post Office build- 
ing for Chicago mentions that the roof of the building will be 
used as a landing field for the air mail planes, — "The ultra- 
modern feature of a flying field is pictured as a level con- 
course without obstructions of any kind, except for a slightly 
rising incline at one end for take-offs." 

In order to make full use of this slightly rising incline 
which is supposed to aid the take-offs, we suggest that the 
building be mounted cn a swivel and fitted with a large 


rudder which will head the runway into the wind at all 
times. If this can’t be accomplished the only alternative 
we can see is to suspend the service until the right wind hap- 


The aircraft industry can be justifiably proud of the euphon- 
ious names that have been selected for our trans-Atlantic 
airplanes. It took the Pullman Company years and years 
to train their staff of Pullman car namers, only to have the 
aircraft designers blossom out right away with such names 
as “Spirit of St. Louis”, “Columbia”, “America” and “Old 
Glory” which are admittedly “flossier” than any of the car 
names yet invented. It’s jnst a gift, we suppose. 


One of the Jennies used at an eastern flying field for 
training purposes has disappeared, and foul play is suspected. 
Another Jenny has been held as a material witness after it 
was found on the field bearing different license numbers on 
its upper and lower wing panels. 


A New York paper, in describing a new racing airplane, 
stated — “Jealously, stingily, have the wings been pared down, 
streamlined, until they have become barely more than sup- 
porting surfaces.” As this seems to be a reflection on the 
rest of the aircraft designers, we demand information con- 
cerning anyone in the profession who has been using wings 
for any purpose other than supporting surfaces. If any 
rascal of an aircraft designer has been using wings to crack 
nuts with, for instance, he deserves to be reported to the 
Department of Commerce. 


38,000,000 Sparks 


npHE two Scintilla Air- 
craft magnetos which 
equipped the Wright 
Whirlwind engine, pow- 
ering the Trans- Atlantic 
Bellanca monoplane, per- 
formed perfectly through- 
out the entire trip, as is 
evidenced by this tele- 
gram. It may be of in- 
terest to record that dur- 
ing this flight approxi- 
mately 38,000,000 high 
tension sparks were de- 
livered to the engine. , 

Scintilla Magneto Company. ‘ 
Sidney, Netv York 
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Wichita, Kan. 

By Zach Taylor 

Since the arrival of the National Air tour in Wichita, on 
July 10, air circles in that city have been teeming with new 
life. 

B. H. Griffin of Oklahoma City and Art Goebel, California 
movie flier, have contracted for Travel Air monoplanes, and 
W. E. Erwin, Dallas flier, is in Wichita supervising the 
building of a Swallow monoplane. 

The National Air tour visitors were entertained in Wichita 
in the new factory of the Travel Air Corporation. Walter 
Beech, president, states at present there are 100 men working 
in the factory. More will be added from time to time. H. E. 
Wcihmiller and R. G. Bennett are the plant engineers. 

Recently J. M. Moellendick, president of the Swallow Air- 
plane company, announced the alliance of the Wichita plant 
with that of Rov Page, manufacturer of Lincoln Standard 
biplanes. Plans of the Swallow planes, and dies for its metal 
- parts, are being shipped to Lincoln, Neb., and production of 
Swallow planes at the Lincoln plant is expected to begin 
shortly. 

Engineers of National Air Transport, Inc,, have been num- 
erous in Kansas lately. The air mail contractors were the 
successful bidders on the construction of a lighted airway 
from Wichita to Kansas City. It is announced by officials 
that the route will be completed by Sept. 1. A night mail 
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Night Landings 
Require Maximum 
Illumination for 
Maximum Safety 


The difference in initial cost for lighting 
equipment that provides maximum safety is 
incomparable with the cost of the ship that 
may "crack up” or possibly the life of the 
pilot attempting to land with inadequate 
floodlighting. 

Catalog gladly mailed on request. 

B.BX CORFORAHDN OF AMERICA 
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line from Kansas City to Dallas, cither as a supplement or 
replacement of the day service, together with a regular pas- 
senger sendee, probably will begin sometime in September, 
according to officials. 

N. A. T. has received six of the eight Travel Air mono- 
planes ordered several months ago. Most of the planes de- 
livered have been stationed at the main airports of the line 

Charles Laird, well known Wichita designer, has completed 
a biplane of new design and states that he expects to manu- 
facture the plane commercially. 

Boise, Idaho 


loentad b in P B< 
lights betwe. 

planes, now able to carry mail only by day, will do night 
flying when necessary and weather permitting. 

A faster plane for the Boise-Salt Lake airway has been 
ordered by Mr. Varney, according to an announcement of 
Mr. Wrightson, airway manager. The now plane, a special 
job, will be a Lloyd Stearman with a 30 ft. spread, 200 lb. 
pay-load capacity, tanking GO gal. of gasoline. Its cruising 
speed will be 110 mi. at 1G00 r.p.m. Leon D. Cuddeback, 
chief pilot for the Varney airway will fly the new craft to 


NATURALLY 

THE LEADING GRADE “A” 
AERO-CLOTH FOR 16 YEARS 


D ARTMOVTU-TEX, because il meets in every 
way the requirements of airplane builders, 
has naturally been recognized as die leading 



cessed 


Durable tapes of all kinds — surface tapes, pinks, 
(scallops) — in any size required are ready for im- 
mediate delivery. Write for samples and quotations. 



W. HARRIS THURSTON 

THURSTON CUTTING CORPORATION 
116-118 FRANKLIN STREET 
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Leaders in Air Transportation Employ 
Austin Design and Construction 

E XPERIENCE is essential in designing and building hangars, airports, and 
other buildings for the aviation industry. 

Austin has worked right along with this new industry practically from its 
beginning. The largest airplane factory in the world is of Austin design and 
construction. Numerous projects for air transport companies, for plane 
manufacturers, and for the government, have been handled in their entirety 
by the Austin organization. 

Layout, design, construction and equipment are all handled under one 
contract which guarantees: 

A Total cost for the complete project in advance. 

B Completion date, with bonus and penalty clause if desired. 

C Quality of materials and workmanship. 

Or if the conditions do not warrant placing the complete project with Austin, 
plans, specifications and materials will be furnished. 

Wire, phone the nearest office, or mail the Memo, for approximate costs and 
other information. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 

AUSTIN 



Complete Building Service 



Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY Cleveland— We are Interested In a J 



Individual 

----- ------- 



£72 
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The 2300 ft. east-west runway of the Boise airport will be 
lengthened to one mile. Also it is to be widened. To extend 
this runway, it will be necessary to fill in a bend of the Boise 

"When all the improvements on the Boise airport are fin- 
ished,” asserted Mr. Wrightson, “we will have a dandy field. 
One as good as any in the north-west, with the added advan- 
tage that we are only a mile and a half from the post office 
by a paved street. And, remarkable as it may seem to some 
sections of the country, our field as yet, including all im- 
provements, has not cost us $25,000.” 

Dennison Airport, Boston 

The Dennison Airport, built to serve Boston’s commercial 
interests in the air is rapidly nearing completion. The Span- 
ish stucco hangar is already completed, and a hydraulic 
dredger is making fast work of laying a three ft. gravel fill 
over the firm ground of the Squantum marshes. Situated five 
miles south of the Boston post office, the Dennison Airport 
can be reached from either up-town or down-town Boston 
in twenty minutes by auto with no traffic tangles or ferries 
to hinder. Next November, when the Old Colony Boulevard 
is completed, this time will be approximately halved. The 
approaches to the X shaped 1,000 ft. runways are excellent 
on three sides, and the air conditions near the field are al- 
ways smooth. The hangar is furnished with an attractively 
decorated private and outer office and includes a showroom 
for the display of planes on sale. Complete night flying 
equipment is now being installed, and splendid seaplane ac- 
commodations arc available across a road within 100 ft. of 
the hangar. Extensive parking areas run along two sides 
of the field and are separated from it, by a sturdy wire 
fence that prevents onlookers from getting on the field, and 
yet provides them with a clear view of all operations. 

Plans for additional runwavs in the form of a triangle 
with lengths of 4,000 ft., 2,800 ft., and 2,000 ft. are rap- 
idly progressing, and the possibility of completing these be- 


fore the frost sets in are bright. The Dennison Aircraft Cor- 
poration is to use this airport for all kinds of aerial service 
operations, and an especial effort is being made to supply 
service for the private pilot and for transients. 

The corporation is agent for Waco and Kinner planes, 
both of which will be used in its operations. Pending the 
completion of the Airport in Boston, the first two classes of 
students are being instructed on Wacos at a field near Provi- 
dence, R, I. An aviation camp, like those in use before the 
war, has been set up, and the students are thinking aviation 
throughout the waking hours. 

Orlando Fla. 

Two announcements, coming simultaneously, indicate great 
activity in the aviation circles of Orlando. The first was Lee 
practical assurance of the construction of a large and mou- 
ern municipal airport and the second the inauguration of 
Florida’s first air taxi service. 

On July 9 the city council passed a resolution authorising 
the establishment of an airport within the city limits, to be 
located on 33 acres of land lying on the shores of Lake 
Underhill and East South Street. This tract of land, which 
has been deeded to the city by Dr. P. Phillips, it is believed 
will make one of the best situated and finest fields ob- 
tainable, being two and a half miles from the city hall, and 
abutting a lake, which would be suitable for the landing of 
seaplanes. 

In the deed turning the property over to the city, Dr. 
Phillips specified that the grant should be used for general 
public purposes. As the establishing of a landing field meets 
this classification, officials feel that no difficulty will be ex- 

The committee which waited on the city commissioners on 
July 9 consisted of R. B. Brossier, president of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce; Fred Scott, Ellerbee Smith and Clay 
Binion, as advisory members. 


GATES FLYING CIRCUS AND AVIATION COMPANY 

are pleased to announce the opening of their 

SCHOOL of AVIATION (Division) 

at Teterboro Airport 
Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey 

New York’s Nearest Airdrome seven miles airline- “45 minutes from B’dw’y ” by auto 


Bus leaves Hermitage Hotel, 7th Ave. and 42nd St., New York, every hour direct to Field 
Greatest Opportunity and Environment Ever Offered a Student 

Fokker Aircraft Corporation, Atlantic Aircraft Corporation, Wrijht Aeronautical Corporation Han B ars, Colonial Airway. Inc., (United 
Stales Air Mail Contractors ), Clarence D. Chamberlin’s former home sitoated on Airport. Colonel Lindbergh’, famous plane was over- 
hauled here — our own factory and shops immediately adjacent. 

See the Giant Fokker Pl anes Built — See th ■ camous Wr-eht Whirlwind Motors Tested 

Instruction From the Master Pilots of Gates Flying Circus 
BY THE LESSON, HOUR OR COMPLETE COURSE— LOW TUITION FEES. 

Free pound ichooliny available to students; actual repairing, re- I jation, Department of Commerce Laws, Business Tactics of Coav- 
bnilding, rigging, motor work in air own shops, meteorology, navi- | mercial Aviation. 

AMERICA SERIOUSLY NEEDS AVIATORS— LEARN TO FLY NOW. 


GATES FLYING CIRCUS AND AVIATION CO. 

(SCHOOL AMD REPAIR DIVISION) 

OLDEST AND LARGEST ORGANIZATION OP ITS KIND IN THE WORLD — ESTABLISHED IN rpn 
CLYDE E. PANGBORN, Chief Pilot IVAN R. GATES. General Manager 

Phone Passaic 8448 140-150 MAIN ST., LODI, NEW JERSEY 
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The property is considered particularly suited for an air- 
port, the ground being firm and as a whole smooth and level. 
The field will contain two runways, running east-west and 
north-south directions. Each runway will be 2,600 ft. long 
by 500 ft wide. 

The Orlando Airlines, Inc., which is headed by Lieut. E. C. 
Nilson, has started an air taxi service between Orlando and 
all points in the state of Florida having a landing field. The 
service will operate from its own port, Buck Field, one and 
a half miles out on Winter Garden road. 

Shockley Field Notes 

By Harold M. Bum 



LUXOR 

j| GOGGLES 
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Vision First— 

but fit and comfort are 
equally vital 


Shockley represented the local field at the dedication of 
Brazil’s new airport at Brazil, Ind., on Sunday, July 17. 
Planes from McCook, Chanute, and Stout fields were present 
to assist in the day's program. The cooperation given by 
the Army Air Service in the opening of commercial air- 
ports is very helpful. 

Saturday and Sunday July 23 and 24, Jerry Marshall of 
Austin, Tex., staged an air carnival at Peru, Ind. On Fri- 
day July 22, Jerry led a “good will” formation of five planes 
to the principal cities in Northern Indiana for the purpose 
of advertising the carnival. Those who participated in the 
tour and carnival were; Jerry Marshall in a Waco-9; E. E. 
Basham, of Muncie, in a Swallow; Clvde Shocklev. of Shock- 
ley Field, in a Swallow; O. O. McVay. of Fort Wayne, in 
a Waco-9 and Reader of Austin, Tex., in an LS5. The Sun- 
day program featured a race between all five planes, dead 
stick landings and aerial aerobatics. The crowd was esti- 
mated at fifteen thousand during the two day carnival. 

Messrs. Frances. Crawford and Russell are the most recent 
students to start their flight instruction under Clvde Shock- 
ley, chief pilot of Shockley Flying Field. 


Paducah, Ky. 

Ed. G. Scott, o 
cooperation with the 


i 




No. 6 U. S. Air Service Model — $10.75 Up 


the leading citizens of Paducah, in 
. cal Board of Trade, is backing the 

movement for a flying field on Clark’s river ferry road, lo- 
cated at the city limits. 

The property which Mr. Scott plans to turn into a flying 
field is ideal for the purpose, and has already proven popu- 
lar with Army and other fliers coming to Paducah. The field 
is situated on the Tennessee river at the intersection of the 
Benton road and the Illinois Central railroad tracks. It is 
ampje for a first class airport, having plenty of room for 
landing and taking off. It measures 3,000 ft. in one direction 
and 1,400 in another, and has been planted to wheat, which 
makes a most satisfactory landing surface. If the field is 
opened while Colonel Lindbergh is making his national tour 
in fare i of commercial aviation, he will be extended an invi- 
tation to make Paducah a visit. 

Because of the strategic geographical location of Paducah, 
there are great possibilities here for an airport, Mr. Scott 
states. 



No. 6 Regular Model No. 5 Regular Model 
$9.75 Up $6.75 Up 
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Bismarck, N. D. 

At a special meeting of the board of directors of the Bis- 
marck Association recently, a lease was negotiated for an 
eighty acre piece of land on the river bottom, just south oi 
the city, which will be designated as Bismarck’s aviation liela. 
The landing held will be marked immediately with signs which 
are familiar to aviators so that they can see its location as 
soon as they arrive near Bismarck. It will be a public land- 
ing field, available to all fliers who wish to make a stop in 
North Dakota’s capital city. 

The tract is clear of all timber, and brush and has been 
pronounced by aviators who have landed there recently as 
being very suitable for that purpose. It is less than a quarter 
of a mile south of the ball park, on the east side of the road 
which runs southward from the park. 

As a result of the action of the Association of Commerce 
in securing this landing field, an airport and aviation school 
will be established by the Northwestern Aircraft company, 
according to P. B. Irvine, general manager, and J. S. Sag- 
miller, chief pilot, who have been in Bismarck doing an air- 
plane passenger business. The company has been in business 
since 1921, having been located at Linton, but will move its 
planes and supplies to Bismarck shortly, according to Mr. 

Hadley Field, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Activity at Hadley Field continues at high pitch and is, 
in fact, rapidly increasing. As is well known, the field which 
is located five m'les northeast of the city of New Brunswick, 
N. J., on the Raritan River, is the eastern terminus of the 
trans-continental Air Mail Service which has been operated 
by the Post Office Department and is now being turned over 
to private contractors. The mail serv : en dispatches two place’ 
daily to Cleveland and the West, while Colonial Air Trans- 
port operates the mail service between New York and Boston 
with a nlane arriving and leaving each day frr six days of 
the week. 



We could make cheaper air- 
planes, but they would not be 
Travel Airs. 

We could charge more for 
Travel Airs, but that would not 
make them better. 

Ask for catalog show- 
ing the various models. 

It’s yours for the asking. 

TRAVEL AIR MFG. CO., INC. 

WICHITA, KANSAS. 


Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., has established a flying field ad- 
joining Hadley Field where there is maintained a branch of 
the Pitcairn Flying School, and a Pitcairn Aerial Service 
station. In connection with the operation of the New York- 
Atlanta air mail service, which is to be opened by Pitcairn 
Aviation in the Fall, this field will form the New York Ter- 

Thc Aero Club of New Brunswick, the members of which 
fly from the Pitcairn held, luis purchased a Pitcairn Orowing 
10X5) and members are constantly' receiving instruction on 
tliis plane and making short cross-country (lights to the num- 
erous other fields which are to be found in this section. 

Visiting planes are at all times welcome at the Pitcairn 
field. Its location may readily be spotted by means of the 
air mail hangars and the radio towers. 

Longview Field, Latrobe, Pa. 

Longfield is leading all fields in its part of the state for 
business. A new American Eagle, two Canucks, a Jenny and 
an occasional Waco aro used on the field. The American 
Figle agency is also located there. The flying school has thirty- 
two students enrolled and a woman's class will start shortly. 

Over 200 passengers were carried during the Fourth of 
July celebration, forty percent of which were women. 

The personnel of Longview is as follows: Charles B. Car- 
roll, owner and manager; Carl Strickler, chief pilot and in- 
structor; Raymond Elder, assistant pilot; Russ Brinkley, bus- 
iness manager; Joe Crane, exhibition manager. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 

A meeting of the aviation committee of the Rocky Mount 
Chamber of Commerce was held at the offices of the commer- 
cial organisation July 1. J. B. Ramsey presided over the 
meeting, stating the nuipose and calling attention to the im- 
portance of Rocky Mount doing something in regard to es- 
tablishing an airport. 


DO YOU KNOW 

Who are the engineers connected with the 
aircraft industry who hold the degree of 

AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 

from a standard American University? 


They are listed in the 

American Aircraft Directory 


Everything of importance in American 
aeronautics will be found in the pages 
of this Directory. 


Mail your order today. 

AVIATION PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
230 West 57th Street, New York City 
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After a full discussion of the subject by all members pres- 
ent, it was the unanimous opinion that steps should be taken 
immediately to secure for Rocky’ Mount a first-class landing 
field. 

A motion was carried to divide the committee into three 
sub-committecs, as follows: Information committee: E. H. 
Austin, J. D. Winstead, T. A. Avcra; Committee on location 
of sites: J. B. Ramsey, J. A. Higgins, N. Y. Chambliss, R. 

B. Davis, F. F. Fagan, T. L. Simmons; Way and Means 
Committee: L. L. Gravely, W. A. Bullnek, F. P. Spruill, C. 

C. Ward, M. F. Jones. 

Airport Site Selected for Montreal 
A site on the shore of Montreal has been selected for an 
airport by the Dominion Government. Numerous places were 
inspected by representatives of Canada and Great Britain. 
The decision in favor of Montreal was made chiefly because 
of its connection with the St. Lawrence River. A large moor- 
ing mast will be erected to accommodate the airships that the 
British government intends to place in operation next year 
between London and Montreal. 

Spokane, Wash. 

By E. Harve Partridge 

What western fliers say is a Pacific Coast speed record for 
OX-5 jobs was made early- this month by Pilot Nick B. 
Mainer of Spokane when he flew his Swallow from Spokane 
to Santa Ana, Cal., in 12 1 /, hours of flying time. The dis- 
tance by air lino is estimated at 1300 miles, giving him an 
average of more than 100 m.p.h. 

Mamer represented Spokane in the On-to-Santn Ana race 
and while there represented the National Air Derby Associa- 
tion of Spokane in interesting California manufacturers and 
pilots in the national air races and the New York-Spokane 
and San Francisco-Spoknne air derbies, to be held Septem- 
ber 19 to 24. 

No data on the outcome of the Santa Ana races had been 


announced at the time Pilot Mainer left there on the return 
trip. He stopped en route home to talk with builders and 
prospective entries. 

Dwight Smith, Spokane pilot, sold his Jennie to a group 
of Chelan enthusiasts, who announced plans of perfecting 
their flying in an old plane and then acquiring a machine of 
modern construction. 

Pilot Mamer and Herb Stone, an Idaho guide, have bought 
together a Standard with 150-IIisso. Stone has taken in- 
struction with Pilot Mamer and expects to use the plane to 
carry sportsmen into the wilds to fish and hunt. 

Mamer lias eight students now taking instruction, the grad- 
uates and newcomers having kept the total at about that 
number all this year. There has been enough commercial 
business at the field to keep Mamer and bis relief pilot, 
Ralph Slmrpnack, busy on Sundays. The week day’ passen- 
gers have been more numerous than in previous years. 

Air mail out of Spokane office, which is carried largely 
over the Paseo-Salt Lake C.A.M. 5 operated by Walter T. 
Varney, is breaking all records for volume. Business men 
end others are utilizing the service to speed mail to New 
York. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Hamilton Metal plane Co., of Milwaukee, makers of 
the monoplane “Maiden Milwaukee," which won second place 
in the Ford reliability tour, will file articles of incorporation 
with the secretary of state at Madison. The company will pe- 
tition for incorporation rights to sell aircraft and parts, 
machinery and tools, and to operate a transportation busi- 
ness for the carrying of passengers and property as a eom- 

A number of young Milwaukee men have organized a club 
to promote aviation and will purchase a new Englerock plane. 
Officers of tile organization are Paul W. Trier, president; 
Frank Russel, secretary, and Joseph R. Mosley, chief pilot. 


FOKKER and SAFETY are Synonymous 

Originality Plus Development 

FOKKER aircraft combine the skill of 15 years’ continuous 
manufacture of the world’s most stable and leading airplanes. 
The achievements of FOKKER airplanes are the results of 
years spent in studying and developing ships that are right. 

Their “teething” days are over. 

That is why it is to your advantage to buy FOKKERS. 


ATLANTIC AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Sales Office: Factory and Flying Field: 

110 East 42nd Street Teterboro Airport 

New York City Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 

The first FOKKER was built in 1911 — A Pioneer. 
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The definite membership of the club lias not been decided 
upon and, according to Mr. Trier, there are still a few mem- 
berships open. The club will use a pasture west of the 
Cudahy airport as their landing field. 

M. C. Hubbard, Wassau, a representative of the Alexander 
Aircraft Company, flew a demonstration Eaglerock to Mil- 
waukee this week and aroused much interest in the plane at 
the Cudahy airport Mr. Hubbard will leave the Cudahy 
port this week to bring back a new Eaglerock for the club 
and he is expected to be back with the plane early next week. 

“Maiden Milwaukee,” the Hamilton all-metal monoplano, 
Milwaukee’s entry in the Ford reliability tour, which won 
second place, arrived at the Milwaukee county airport July 
14. The Association of Commerce welcomed the plane which 
carried Thomas F. Hamilton, Mrs. Hamilton, and pilot Ran- 
dolph G. Page. 

The plane, which traveled 4,000 mi., met extremely rough 
weather about 30 mi. outside of Detroit, but Pilot Page's 
years of all weather flying in the air mail service stood him 
in good stead, and he managed to land the “Maiden Milwau- 
kee” in time to hold second place over the challenging Mer- 
cury biplane. 

Maurice B. Sims, head of the Myrtle Hills cemetery, Tam- 
pa, Fla., recently flew to this city alone to visit his father hero 
who is president of the Valhalla cemetery. Mr. Sims was 
forced to make his own repairs in a field at Dupont, Ga , 
when magneto trouble developed. He will fly to Baltimore 
in a few days where he will visit other relatives. 

Jerome C. Dretzka, a member and also secretary of the 
county park commission, has endorsed the suggestion of 
Postmaster Peter F. Piasecki that an air board, composed 
of representatives of business and civic organizations be 
formed to try and increase the amount of air mail carried in 
and out of Milwaukee. 

A sixty-acre field on his farm 3 mi. south of Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., was leased recently by Col. Fred Pabst to the 
United States government as a landing field for airplanes. 


The lease was negotiated by Lieut. Bert H. Creighton, air- 
way superintendent, as a part of the Chicago-Twin cities air- 
mail route. A new type of automatic revolving beacon will 
be installed at the field. 

Superior, Wis. 

On July 20, the Trump Airways, Inc., began the operation 
of an inclosed plane for passenger service between the twin 
ports and the twin cities. Clarence A. Trump of the com- 
pany reached an agreement with A. H. Hase, president of 
the Arrowhead Airways, Inc., which is also operating a line 
between the same cities, to use the same field Hase is using 
for landing. 

Wausau, Wis. 

Since the visit to this city of Major Dargue and his com- 
panions with their Army planes, interest in aviation is at its 
highest, and Harold L. Geisse, president of the local chamber 
of commerce, has appointed a committee to make plans for 
a suitable landing field. 

In a letter sent to the members appointed to the committee, 
Mr. Geisse said: “Major Darguc’s recent visit to Wausau 
proved the necessity for a landing port. His plane was 
unable to land in the field selected for the purpose.” 

Dallas, Texas 

On Friday, July 8, the City of Dallas took possession of 
Love Field, purchased from the Love Field Corporation. The 
purchase consists of 115 acres, now being used as a landing 
field, and in addition the city bought two adjoining tracts, 
sufficient to increase the area to 173 acres. Improvements, 
to include the erection of a huge hangar to house the largest 
planes constructed, and a two-story administration building 
and clubhouse, will be undertaken. This latter structure will 
provide sleeping quarters for visiting pilots and will also 
contain a restaurant. 
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City officials, following the announcement of the purchase 
of Love Field, pointed out that Dallas can also welcome sea- 
planes. These may land near Love Field, on Bachman's 
Labe. Love Field is already equipped with floodlights for 
night flying and with meteorological equipment for determin- 
ing weather conditions. 

^UNITED STATES AIR FORCES^ 

Bombing Matches, Langley Field 

petition, recently completed at Langley Field, Va., Capt. 
Hugh M. Elmendorf, a member of the First Pursuit Group, 
Selfridge Field, Mich., was the winner of the contest for pur- 
suit pilots. He led all competitors in this contest with a score 
of 901.2. Members of the First Pursuit Group also took 
second, third and fourth places in this competition, as fol- 
lows: Lient William L. Cornelius, with a score of 713.2; 
Lieut. Victor H. Strahm, with a 637.4 and Lieut L. S. Smith, 
with a score of 594.1. Of the eleven contestants in this phase, 
six were members of the Army Air Corps and five of the 
Marine Corps. 

The match for observation and attack pilots, in which sev- . 
enteen contestants were entered, developed a close race for 
first place between Lieut. Earl E. Partridge of Kelly Field, 
Tex., and Lient. Elmer J. Rogers of Langley Field, Va., the 
former having won with a score of 656.6 with the latter fol- 
lowing closely at 638.2. 

In the matches for pursuit pilots and for attack and obser- 
vation pilots, described above, 200 rounds of ammunition 
were fired at the ground target, a 36 in. bull’s eye target simi- 
lar to those used by ground troops equipped with rifles and 
inclined at an angle of 60 deg. with the horizontal; 100 
rounds of ammunition at the tow target, which consisted of 


a tubular sleeve 15 ft. long and 3 ft in diameter at the front 
end and towed at an approximate speed of 75 m.p.h.; and 
10 bombs in low altitude bombing, in which 300 ft. was the 
minimum altitude flown, and at a target which consisted of a 
bull’s eye 12 ft. in diameter enclosed by a 50 ft. periphery, a 
hit in the bull’s eye having counted 25 points. 

Lieut. James E. Parker of France Field, Panama Canal 
Zone, was the winner of the observers’ match, Lieut. Arthur 
Thomas, of Fort Sam Houston, Tex., taking second place 
and Lieut. Harold C. King, of France Field, Panama Canal 
Zone, coming in third. There were twenty competitors in 
this contest. In the observers’ match, 194 rounds of am- 
munition were fired at the ground target, similar to the 36 
in. bull's eye target used by ground troops, and 97 rounds at 
the tow target, described nbove. 

Four teams were entered in the bombardment match, two 
from Langley Field, Va., one from Phillips Field, Md., and 
one from France Field, Panama Canal Zone. Lieuts. W. T. 
Larson and H. C. King, from France Field, won first place 
with a score of 1519. A Langley Field team, made up of 
Capt. W. H. Hale and Lieut, K. N. Walker, won second 
place with a score of 1509. Intermediate and high altitude 
bombing were the two events of the bombardment course. 
The target consisted of a white circular bull's eye, 30 ft. in 
diameter, in the center of a white ring, 200 ft. in diameter. 
A hit in the 200 ft. ring counted 100, the value of other hits 
having been determined by actual measurement to scale from 
the center of the target. The minimum altitude in the high 
altitude bombing was 8,000 ft. and in the intermediate alti- 
tude bombing was 5,000 ft. Nine 100 lb. bombs were dropped 
singly on separate passages over the target. In each event 
the first bomb dropped was considered a sighting shot and 
was not counted in the score. 

Altogether there were 53 contestants in the machine gun 
and bombing matches. 38 from the Air Corps of the Regular 
Army, 10 from the National Guard and 5 from the Marine 


DEPENDABILITY 


D EPENDABILITY was the deciding factor in 
the National Reliability Tour. 

The DEPENDABILITY of the B. G. Hornet 
spark plug for commercial aviation service, par- 
ticularly in modern aircooled engines, has again been 
demonstrated under the extremely exacting con- 
ditions of the Tour. 

Ten of the twelve planes completing the Tour, in- 
cluding the first nine, used B. G. Hornets. 

During the course of the Tour, several flyers re- 
placed their porcelain spark plugs with B. G. 
Hornets. 

None of the B. C. Hornets were replaced. 


The B. G. Corporation 

136 WEST 52nd STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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Corps. For tile scheduled events o£ the competition, a total 
ot' 284 missions were required. In the actual completion ol' 
the competition, 319 missions were (lown, the additional 35 
having been required as a result of jams and mal-funetion- 
ings which necessitated a landing and a subsequent resurap- 

Annual Inspection Third Division 

During the recent annual inspection of the 3rd Division, 
Air Corps, by the Corps Area Inspectors, Col. William R. 
Smedbnrg, Jr., and Lieut. Col R. E. Beebe, of the Inspector- 
General’s Department, the first day was chiefly devoted to an 
Infantry problem at Salada Beach, Cal. The next day was 
taken up in the following manner: In the morning tactical 
problems were conducted in gunnery, radio and photo mis- 
sions, also cooperation with the Coast Guard in the possibility 
of life-saving. This was demonstrated by carrying a cable 
from the beach to an assumed wreck at sea beyond the range 
of Coast Guard guns. In the afternoon the buildings, quarters 
and regular routine work of the various departmental activi- 
ties were inspected and a field inspection of troops was made. 
Begin Survey of Rio Grande River 

The First Photo Section of the Army Air Corps, now lo- 
cated ot Fort Sam Houston, Tex., commenced work July 18 
on an aerial mapping .project for the Commission on the 
Equitable use of the Waters of the Lower Rio Grande. This 
project involves the aerial photographing of an area approxi- 
mately 280 mi. long and 10 mi. wide, extending along the 
Rio Grande River, including both the American and Mexi- 
can banks, from Rome, Tex., to the month of the Pecos River; 
and of the channel of the Tia Juana River, involving an area 
40 mi. long and 5 mi. wide. These photographs arc desired 
to facilitate the commission’s study of the terrain adjacent 
to the rivers and as an aid in selection of suitable sites for 
irrigation and power dams. 


Announcing / 


A faster three place 
Airster powered with the 
Wright Whirlwind En- 
gine, and built for those 
who desire a faster open 
cockpit model for passen- 
gers and cargo. 


Model CA3-A 


Buhl Aircraft Company 

Marysville, Michigan 


Progress of Advanced Flying School 

Members of the present class of the Advanced Flying 
School, Kelly Field, Tex., recently returned from the Aerial 
Gunnery Expedition at Galveston, where they conducted aerial 
machine gun practice. Some very good scores were made. 

The class has been divided into the four branches of avia- 
tion for specialized training. The Attack Section, under 
Lieutenant Duncan, have five Regular Army oflieers, three 
cadets and one enlisted man, also a Norwegian Air Service 
officer; the Pursuit, under Lieutenant George, has eight Reg- 
ular Army officers, one Navy officer and three cadets; the 
Bombardment, under Lieutenant Moon, has eight Regular 
Army officer's, three cadets and one enlisted man; and the 
Observation, under Lieutenant Gravely, has eight Regular 
Army officers, three cadets and one Cuban cadet. If every- 
thing goes all right, Kelly Field on Aug. 1 should give the 
Service 29 Regular Army officers, 12 flying cadets and two 

R. O. T. C. Camp at Crissy Field 

A total of 35 students are in attendance at the R. 0. T. C. 
Camp now in operation at Crissy Field, Presidio of San 
Francisco, Cal. Twelve of these students are from the Uni- 
versity of Washington and 23 from the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Air Corps in Life Saving Flight 

Recently the commander of the Coast Guard called on the 
commanding officer of Crissy Field. Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco. Cal., for assistance in the case of the steamer “Indiana 
Harbor”, which, with 24 people aboard, was in immediate 
danger of breaking up on the rocks at Punta Gordo. 

Master Serg. Thomas J. Fowler, pilot, accompanied by 
Private John F. Townsend, mechanic, proceeded to the scene 
of the wreck. They circled above it and discovered that a 
line had already been placed from boat to shore. Seeing that 
the objective had been accomplished, they flew to Eureka 
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and landed, whereupon they notified the Coast Guard that 
they would stand by in rcadinocs to assist if reeded. The 
next morning they were notified that the crew had been safeiv 
landed. 



Eighteen Air Corps Courses 

In the schedule of Army school courses for the fiscal year, 
recently issued by the War Department, the Air Corps leads 
in the number of courses. These total 18 and include flying 
at Brooks Field, Tex., and March Field, Cal.; advanced fly- 
ing at Kelly Field, Tex.; a tactical course at Langley Field, 
Va.; a balloon and airship course at Scott Field, 111., and 


schools for armament, communications, photography, airplane 
mechanics, engineer mechanics, aircraft armerers, crew chiefs, 
general mechanics, aircraft welders, parachute riggers and 
radio mechanics and operators, all of the latter at Chanute 
Field, 111. There will also be three courses in aviation medi- 
cine conducted at Brooks Field, Tex. 

Electric Bomb Rack Successful 
An electric bomb rack, designed and installed on an 0-2 
airplane by Sergs. Charlie Stagner and William B. Town- 
send, of the 91st Observation Squadron, Crissy Field, Presi- 
dio of San Francisco, Calif., was used at the Annual Ma- 
chine Gun and Bombing Matches at Langley Field, Va., and 
proved successful. The forward guns were fired by pressing 
a button on top of the stick, this electric trigger being de- 
signed by Sergeant Townsend. Electric triggers are far in 
advance of the present mechanically operated triggers, and 
will probably replace them. 

Seaplane Hangar at Coco Solo 
The Bureau of Aeronautics has been informed that on 
June 1 the hangar for seaplanes at the New Air Station, 
Coco Solo, C. Z., was placed in commission and air station 
planes moved from the old hangars to the new hangar. 
Senior Officers for Air Duty 
The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Department in a 
letter made public, has sent out instructions to the naval ser- 
vice that all line officers of the Naval Academy classes of 
1897 to 1905, except those restricted to the performance of 
engineering duties only, will undergo the regular prescribed 
physical and psychological examinations to determine their 
fitness for training in heavier-than-air craft at Pensacola with 
a view to designation as naval aviators and naval aviation 
observers. The reports of these examinations, which arc to 
be conducted only bv medical officers qualified in aviation, are 
to reach the Navy Department by Oct. 15, 1927. 
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“As a matter of fact 1 -. 
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from New York to Paris.” 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


The Third National Reliability Tour has been 
successfully concluded and much has been learned 
concerning the increasingly improving qualities of 
air transport airplanes. The Ford Tour, to give it 
its popular name, has had a great influence on the 
development of commercial types of airplanes in 
this country. Before the first tour, little was known 
as to the relative performance of this new type of 
plane but during the three circuit flights, the pub- 
lic has learned to regard commercial planes with 
great respect. 


Great credit should be given to the manufac- 
turers of commercial aircraft for the interest they 
have taken in this national event. They have spent 
liberally of their meagre funds to provide entries, 
as well as to encourage their pilots to participate. 
Their reward has been largely in the form of pres- 
tige and publicity. To complete the Tour with 
even a low score was regarded as a fine perform- 
ance. This year, the route was a real test of 
the flying qualities of both planes and pilots. It 
covered many parts of the country that had not 
been visited before and inroduced hazards that 
tested the speed, climb and the load carrying pow- 
er of all the entries. 


Looking to the future and the possible changes 
that might be made, a suggestion may be welcom- 
ed or at least start a discussion. Heretofore the 
Tour has been sponsored principally by the man- 
ufacturers of the planes that were entered. Every 
pilot was what might be termed a professional. 
Next year it may be possible to induce individual 
owners of planes and amateur pilots to enter the 
Tour. Of course to do this, special inducements 
will have to be offered in the form of entertain- 
ment and handicaps. If the Ford Tour is to fol- 
low the precedent of the automobile tours it will 
begin to add the privately owned plane. Some of 
the present features will have to be changed. The 
route, instead of linking up the greatest number 
of cities that will offer $ 1 ,000 prize money could 

be seen from the air given more prominence. By 
making such a variation next year it might be 
possible to attract privately owned planes and 


owner and pilots and give a demonstration not 
only of the reliability of our new commercial air- 
craft but show the country the possibilities of 
aircraft for sporting purposes. 


To make this change, a new formula would 
have to be worked out which would lay greater 
emphasis on safety, performance and comfort and 
less on useful load per horsepower. Perhaps, in- 
stead of a formula, a committee of impartial ex- 
perts could be appointed to judge those more or 
less indefinite qualities of commercial aircraft. 
They would pass on the convenience of entrance 
and exit, the comfort of the seats, the view of the 
passengers, the ventilation, protection from wind 
and rain, as well as other conveniences. Even 
such minor items as receptacles for sea sickness bags 
would be considered. The convenience of start- 
ing the engine, the size and accessibility of the 
baggage compartment, the possibility of folding 
the wings, all would introduce elements that would 
make the result less of an aerodynamical victory 
and lead designers to think more in terms of what 
passengers will require in the future. While this 
plan would place a difficult burden on the com- 
mittee, it would certainly cause the manufacturers 
of planes to give more care to what, after all, will 
be some of the strongest selling points for their 
products. The novelties that would be introduced 
would appeal to the public and secure much pub- 
licity. Valuable information would be secured 
that would advance commercial aviation greatly. 


This introduction of the private owner may 
do more than to let the public know that such a 
class exists; it may counteract the impression that 
ownership of a passenger plane means the em- 
ployment of a pilot. With the great enthusiasm of 
the public for flying, it may be possible that the 
exact requirements for the prospective owners of 
aircraft are not as well known as is generally be- 
lieved. What is clearly understood by the in- 
formed may be very hazy to the general public. 
The Ford Tour, if it is to continue to be a con- 
test of manufacturers and professional pilots will 
gradually become less and less interesting. Some 
new ideas will have to be introduced and with 
that in mind the above innovation is suggested. 
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ILLINOIS Pal-Waukee Airport £ Service Station, 
trihutor# o/ new Swallow Airplanes. The Field with 
Equipment, Chicago's new and most modern airport, font 
Hold, 2200 X 1200 ft., hangars, shops and supplies. Board 
room near field. Located on Milwaukee Avo. at Palatine I 
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©Where to Fly© 

CONTINUED 

° m ° INDIAN LAKE AVIATION COMPANY 
RUSSELL’S POINT, OHIO. 

Learn to fly for 8125.00 at Indian Lake, Ohio’s million dollar 
playground. ^First^claas^ at this price, starting ^Nov. 1. We are 

MISSOURI 

MUNICIPAL FLYING FIELD. Retee 115.00 ter hour. 
Write LEE R. BRIGGS, Hxurnis, MO., /or further particulare. 

COMPLETE FLYING COURSE 

THE EMBRY-RIDDLE COMPANY. WACO D1TRIBUT0RS 
LUNKEN AIRPORT CINCINNATI, OHIO 

MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLBY AIRPLANE CO. Complete flying la- 
Write ^or Kll^p^culm°^MARS d H?LL. r ^IS&lJ*I 0 . l ° 81,11 

OREGON 

HARR1S-RANKIN FLYING SERVICE, INC. 

Oldest And Beet Equipped Flying School In Northwest. 
NORTHWEST WACO DISTRIBUTORS 
P.O. Box 4268 AVIATION SUPPLIES Pobtlutd, Obxoom. 

MISSOURI A job for thoso who want to loam to fly. Wa 
lory in Ka £ nsaa^cjy m whlcb°will pIy“woL™h°fo? room^pd^board 

Porterfield Flying School, ajjo Harrison St., Kanaae City. Mo. 

PENNSYLVANIA PITTSBURGH 

BETTIS FIELD 

Pittsburg Air Mail Terminal, C.A.M. No. 11. 
LOVEJOY FLYING SCHOOL MODERN EQUIPMENT 

Mail address: Box 411, McKeesport, Pa. 

MONTANA - - - IDAHO - ■ - WZOHINO 

Montana Air Service Compaay, Inc. WACO DEALERS 

Flying^classea at Dillon.^ Montana, ^MlesooJs^ Montana, and 

and^mechaniot na0 * ,lne ' El ‘^ n ^ILL?N!° MONTAn/! 

PITCAIRN AVIATION, Inc. 

LAND TITLE BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA 
4-way Hying field, nt Hollowel, Pa., the largest in the East. 

NEBRASKA 

LEARN TO FLY at the LEXINGTON SCHOOL of AVIATION 

timef 1 " Wo fly new pianos only. Diatribotora for^Swaliow ai/ 
planes. — G. E. Mobtok, President 

Modem flying equipment, including Pitcoim Orowmgs. 
Reasonable board and lodging near field. No liability bond 

r ' qU ' , ' 10-HOUR FLYING COURSE 

includes export instruction in all phasoa of flying: also Instruc- 
tion In hlstoiy of aviation, nomonclature, prinolplM^of 

NEW JERSET MURCHIO FLYING SERVICE 

Thomas A. Murcbio, Hamburg Turnpike, Patersoo, N. J. 
Nets Jereey Distributors of Air King Airplanes. 

"?lh"u"ph^ 

of the usmess^_^ ^ Illustrated Booklet 

CURTISS FLYING SERVICE INC, GARDEN CITY. N. Y. 

8800 passengers, snd^ tanght 05 etndenta to fly — all' withoat 
ready licensed under new Department of Commerce regnlatlooa. 
Write for our Aging school booklet. 

It. HA' Yuar- round Plying 

SAN ANTONIOAVIATION * MOTOR^SCHOOL 

AIRPLANES, 

FLYING ^SCHOOL— Operated ^n Mnnertior — — V. 

of Dealgn and Construction at no additions \ 

expense. Competent Inetmctora. Reliable Mo S a 

cAtnse. Passenger Flighte and Cross Oeontri VV / 

Service. Write for Details. AERIAL SERVICr V V 7 

CORP.. HAMMONDSPORT. N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL FLYING SERVICE 

AN AVIATION SCHOOL 

supervision of Captain Bill Erwin — World W’ar Ace. Big pay- 
ing jobs * INTERN ^, 0NAL FLYING SERVICE^ ttuM 

PITCAIRN AVIATION of North Carolina, Inc. 
10-HOUR FLYING COURSE. ^ Four-way fleld at Tn-City^Alr- 
No T1T ^ BUILDING. ^PHILADELPHIA. 

WASHINGTON 

MAHER FLYING SERVICE 
1312 West^Broadway ^ ll, gt o 

JOHNSON FLYING SERVICE 
DAYTON. OHIO 

Gbadcatm or Oub School Hzvb a Rial advawtaoi 
A rtgtng School of Distinction. Write for Further Particulare. 

WHEN IN EUROPE TRAVEL BY A1R1 
Imperial Airways, the British Line between London und ihe 
Comment. Particulars from 

IMPERIAL AIRWAYS. 578 Madison Ave. Plaza 0794 
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EPUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


RUNNING LIGHTS 


Special prices for thirty days only: 

New 714 ft. Johns-Mnnvillo tachometer shafts and housings^*! 


Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Complete Warehouse Stoc\ 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 


SERVICE STEEL CO. 


DBTROrr, MICH. 


WILLIAM E. ARTHUR & CO.JLN G ^ ^ 

Engineers and Builders 

HANGARS — AIRPORTS — FLYING FIELDS, 


17 J AM ES E^ WaLLETTE “& “ sO^ ' 

TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


Sold in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania by 

GEO. A. WIES, INC. 

Hanger 12 Juniper Aver.ne 

Curtiss Field Mmaola. New To* 



THE AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

Brings You Into Weekly Contact With 

THE ENTIRE AERONAUTICAL INDUSTRY 
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WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES * 





EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

Send lor Our Catalogue 

LARGEST AIRPLANE SVPPLT BOUSE IN TBB WEST 
A money-bark Guarantee on everything Bold. 

WRITE OR WIRE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 
CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
J5* WASHINGTON BLVD. ° VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


Record-breaking planes are built with 
HASKELITE Plywood 

-pRACTICALLY all the American planes making impor- 
1 tant Bighta have been bnUt with HASKELITE. Over 
90% of the plywood uaod In American planea ia HAS- 
KELITE. Oan be furnished in any length or site. 

HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

133 West Washington Street, Chicago 

We have for immediate delivery, new Liberty motors, Hispano 
parts, spark plugs and forly planes of various types and makes, 
also U8D. U6D, Curtiss and Hisso motors. 

PACO PRODUCTS 

PAYNE EXPORT AND IMPORT CO. 

150 Broadway, New York City 

Ludington Philadelphia Flying Service 

OPERATORS PHILADELPHIAMUNICIPAL FLYINO FIELD 
PASCHAL P. O., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Modern Plying Instruction Course. "Llsette" Sport Monoplanes. 

CITY OFFICE, ATLANTIC BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

LIBERTY For Export A Domestic LIBERTY 

MOTORS For Airplanes & Boat.. PARTS 

THE VIMALERT COMPANY, Ltd. 

807 Garfield Avenue Jersey City, N. J„ U. S. A. 

BARGAINS JeJo.O^^Cnrtis^e’Zo^MollO. °Ne\™n0 

SOUTHERN AIRPLANE SUPPLY COMPANY 

110 E. Vine Street Knoxville, Tennessee 

ue’fSu. ’’ijfgjgr 

We will send you by return mail a beautiful pair of alerting silver 

iasiiod '^ U, ^ nl j ,, r n a 1 ' or F I> ^® a ^^ n n(ec 2 l ^^ a »jjj WOr " ^ 

WALLACE AERO CO., Bettendorf, Iowa 

THE EMBRY-RIDDLE COMPANY, Inc. 

LUNKEN AIRPORT, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

WACO Distributors WACO 

Complete Line of Supplies on Hand 
0X5 Motor Parts Complete Line 
ALL BRANCHES COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
WE GUARANTEE TO TEACH YOU TO FLY 

We Specialize in Simple and Alloy Steels 
to V. S. Government Specifications. 
Most grades are carried regularly in our warehouse. 
Hot and cold rolled bars and strips. 

THE DICKERSON STEEL COMPANY 
DAYTON. OHIO. 


17th Successful Season Established In Itll 

GATES FLYING CIRCUS and AVIATION COMPANY 
Oldest organisation of Its hind in the World 
EXHIBITIONAL AND COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
POR ALL OCCASIONS 

Moil and Telegraph Address Factory and Shops Motor Repair Depot 
735 WhitehaU Building 140-150 Main St.. 0168 No. 21st St.. 

Now York, N. Y. Lodi, New Jersey Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ivan R. Gates. General Manager Clyde E. Pangbom, Chief Pilot 

F. G. ERICSON, F. R. Ae. S, 

AEROPLANES 

GRAYBAR * BLDG. BALTIMORE. 

NEW YORK. N. Y. MARYLAND 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Made to Aircraft Specification 10225-D 
Warehouse stock also mill ihipment. 

THE CLEVELAND TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY 
1427-1437 WEST SIXTH ST. CLEVELAND, O. 

KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 
Waco Distributors 

Berling Booster parts $8.00, sent prepaid for 
cash with order. Battery and Coil Booster to 
take place of band magneto for starting $6.00. 

HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 

^ THE MOST COMFORTABLE SAFETY BELT. 
AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT, INC. 
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CONTINUED 


HARTZELL PROPELLERS ARE RELIABLE 

BUILT ON HONOR — THEY ARE C1VINC 
EFFICIENT SERVICE ON ALL CLASSES OF 
MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL. AIRPLANES 

O.TZZJL. OX Walnut P.ap.H.,, for Quick Shlpm.nl 

HARTZELL WALNUT^PROPELLER CO. 



Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronantici 


Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. T. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 


Brand New 

LIBERTY & 0XX6 MOTORS 

GRANT MARINE MOTOR CO. 

10435 SHOEMAKER AVE, DETROIT. MICH. 


AERONAUTIC SAFETY CODE 

A Compendium of the Results of Four Years' 
Studp bp Leading Engineers, and Government 
and Civilian Experts of the Aircraft Industry 

Sponsored by the U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
Society of Automotive Engineers, and Approved by 
the American Engineering Standards Committee. 
October, 1925. 


The Aeronautic Safely Code covers 
GOOD PRACTICE AND SAFE METHODS 
in the Design. Construction, Testing, Operation and 
Maintenance of Aircraft. Aircraft Engines and 
Accessories, Airdrome and Airway Equipment 


It includes 

SENSIBLE RULES OF THE ROAD AND 
SAFETY PROVISIONS FOR FLYING AND 
GROUND PERSONNEL 


Fifty-hvo Pages - Well Indexed 


AN ESSENTIAL REFERENCE GUIDE FOR 
THOSE WHO WISH TO BUILD UP PUB- 
LIC CONFIDENCE IN AIR TRANSPORT. 


SINGLE COPIES $1.50 



THE UNIVERSITY AERIAL SERVICE COMPANY 
UNIVERSITY AIRPORT, AUSTIN, TEXAS. 

I1ISSO MOTORS. OX-5 MOTORS. AIRPLANE ACCESSORIES 


THE UNIVERSITY' SCHOOL^OF AERONAUTICS * 


A year’s subscription to AVIATION (52 issues. 
$4.00) and a copy of the Safety Code for $5.00. 

AVIATION PUBLISHING CORP. 

250 W 57 St., New York 

Use the Coupon 


Jennies for Training and Practise 



SOUTHERN AIRWAYS INC. 

210 College St. San Antonio. Tex. 


AEROTECH 

Aeronautical Engineering Design, 
Stress Analysis, Reports, Appraisals. 


Aviation Publishing Corp. 
250 W 57 St.. 

New York. 


□ 

□ 


wsn Fnler my subscription to AVIATION 
and mail me a copy of the AERO- 
NAUTIC SAFETY Code. Five dol- 
lars to cover is enclosed. 


Mail to address below — copy or copies 
of the AERONAUTIC SAFETY 
CODE, AT $1.50 each, for which I 
enclose $ 


Streator, 111. 


(Address) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED for Gates Flying Circus two licensed transport 
pilots. Must thoroughly understand Hissos. Also two good 
all-round airplane mechanics; best paying job in country 
to right men; old timers only. Novices save stamps. Address 
mail only, giving full qualifications first letter. Gates Flying 
Circus, 735 Whitehall Buiding, New York City. 

Engineer draftsman wanted by foremost commercial air- 
plane company. College graduate in aero course preferred. 
State experience, minimum salary and date of arrival. Box 
648, Aviation. 


WANTED: Immediately, man thoroughly capable of su- 
pervising the construction of commercial airplanes. Arkan- 
sas Aircraft Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young pilot wants position as helper with pilot who has 
plane. Emil Anderson, Box 37 St. 1, Wellston, Mich. 

MECHANIC desires position with airplane company. 
Fourteen years experience with gasoline, oil and automobile 
engine. Wants to learn the game, would invest in good bnsi- 
ness. C. W. Greer, Fixer, Ky. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


FOR SALE or trade: Canuck, fine shape, making money 
every day, need 3 or five place job to take care of busi- 
ness. Will deliver within 100 mi. $800. Albert Anderson, 
1214 Bennington St., East Boston, Mass. 

FOR SALE : Hisso motor, 150 hp. model A ; new piston 
assembly; main bearings need replacing; motor less spark 
plugs, $275.00. W. C. Lemon, 1303 Third Ave., N. W. Roan- 
oke, Va. 


FOR SALE: Avro OX5 fuselage, upper and lower right 
wings, metal landing gear, DH tires and wheels, tail group 
$175.00. OX5 motor, turns 1425 on ground, $200.00. Frank 
Wernsing, 2859 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE: New five-passenger Hess airplane, Hispano 
motor; new DH casings $8.00 each; Booster magnetos $10.00 
each; sixty-gallon tank for Standard $25.00. Rush Sales 
Co., 158 North Fifth, Wyandotte, Mich. 


DURALUMIN sheets, 2' x 6' x 1/16", heat treated, Navy 
stamped, save % fittings weight, $7.50 per sheet. Air Trans- 
port, Carle Place, N. Y. 


NEWLY ASSEMBLED DH with Liberty 12 motor. This 
ship was built up on contract for party who was unable 
to finish payment. Can be sold at a bargain. Sonthern 
Airways, Inc., 210 College St., San Antonio, Tex. 

FOR SALE : Set Jenny or Canuck wings, with donble 

.ailerons, struts, wires, complete $200. Hisso radiator new 
$65. Cowling $8. C. M. Bontrnger, Lawrence, Kansas. 

FOR SALE: Three place special OXX. By foremost 

manufacturer in middle west. Flown a few hours. Owner 
leaving U. S. Onlv $1750. E. Park. Beloit, Kansas, V.S.R. 


WANTED : C-6, K-G or Hisso Standard, or similar outfit. 
Must be in first class condition delivered to Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa. Arthur S. Cox. 


FOR SALE: Avro. a fine job. OX5, snecial landing gear, 
$990.00. Also parts for Canuck: also OX5 and OXX6 mo- 
tors. One rotnrv cheap. A. Anderson. 1214 Bennington SI., 
East Boston. Mass 


WILL trade mv Cadillac Phaeton sport touring ear for a 
good two-place ship. What have von? Write at once. 10 
Commerce St., Hartford, Conn. 

WANTED: Anzani motors 60-80-90 hp. Mils' he in g' od 
eond't’en. Oriole tail groups and wings upper and lower 
right side. State best cash price. Address Aviation, Box 
657. 


FOR SALE: OX5 motor in good condition complete in- 
cluding OX crank. 50 AC plugs, an* stand— $95.00. C. 
W"her, Spring & River Sts., Reading. Penn. 

FOR SALE: Sengnll in first class condition, with K-6 

motor, factory overhauled : has onlv been flown on test flight. 
Will sell reasonahv. J. Morton. Baynort. L. T. 


WANTED: 3 or 5 place plane; must he in good shape 
and cheap. A. Anderson, 1214 Bennington St.. East Bos- 


LTBERTTER: Four new aircraft Liberties. Ford material. 
Improvements except, stub tooth gears. $S00 each, f.o.h. 
New York. Better wire vour order. Box 659, Aviation. 


WANTED: Plane for commercial use. Airvrrthy condi- 
tion. Give best, price, description and cost of delivery. M. 
Gallagher. 150 Elm St.. Albany. N. Y 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: All new covers, perfect condition, set up, 

readv to fly: Standard OX5 $1050; two JN4D’s 0X5 $1000. 
each': Hisso 180 Standard $1350: new 1927 Swallow $2,350; 
OXX6 two seater sport, tested 120 m.n.h. new. $1,485. See 
them in Cleveland. Wire deposits. Willard P rlier Aircraft 
Corn.. 2400 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 0. 


FOR SALE : One brand new Lihertv 12. built 1926. by 
Johnson Motor Co. All the latest improvements: make offer: 
one used Liberty 12. built by Packard, has had 20 hours, splen- 
did condition, inst overhauled, guaranteed A-l condition, 
moke offer Richmond Ainvavs. Tnc., Oreenridge, Staten 

Island, N. Y. 

FOR SALE: Short wing Eaglerock, OX5. three-place, 

dual control, ship and motor in very good condition. Price 
$1,550. Also long wing Eaglerock. excellent condition, price 
$2,000. Weslev N. Raymond, State Dealer, Eaglerock air- 
plane, Punta Gorda, Fla. 


FOR OUTCK sale cheap: OX-5 training Standard, newlv 
reeovered. six coots done alnmlnnm finish, wide front seat, 
engine and cockpit covers. Ship in good shape. In Tn- 
dionn. Box 658, Aviation. 


FOR SALE : Curtiss Sengnll. Loaning air Yacht and 

lihertv motors. Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Port 
Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: M. F. flying boat just overhauled, with new 
rihs and bottom, with model A Hisso motor. New Orleans 
Mr Line. New Orleans. La. 


FOR SALE: Curtiss 0X5-90 Hammondsport. motor, new. 
in original crate. $350.00 cash. Buffalo. R. F. Taber, 1165 
Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HAVE $3,500 to invest in flying proposition of merit. 
State full particulars first letter. Aviation, Box 656. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WHAT am T offered for one Curtiss M. F. living host, with 
new OXX6 motor, and a good 0X5 Jenny? Box 256, Law- 
ton, Mich. 
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CURTISS 0X5 
PROPELLERS 

Copper tipped and in original boxes 

$ 3*00 each 

Cash with order 

All types but toothpicks. Paragon, Flottorp, Stand- 
ard, Etc. I will ship from Middletown, Pa. express 
or freight. “As is, where is.” 

4 

1 CURTISS JN4 AIRPLANE 

used engine, new wings, cover must be tacked on 
fuselage. As received from Army 

$ 490 °° 

Will accept monthly payments. Delivery can be 
made by truck. Assemble as you pay. 

* 

Curtiss Upper and Lower Wings 

New, perfect condition. 

Lowers $55.00 
Uppers $60.00 

* 

Booster magnetos, D H tires and wheels. Write for 
complete booklet. Include postage. 

4 

Marvin A. Northrop 

730 Washington Ave. North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Consistency/ 

The Lindbergh, Chamberlin, Maitland and Byrd flights 
had one common factor — the Wright Whirlwind Engine. 

The consistent selection of this engine by these world- 
famous fliers — as well as by many others whose page in 
history is not yet written — is equalled only by the flaw- 
less operation of the engine, whose uniform performance 
had played a major part in these epochal events. 

This choice was not haphazard. It was logically based 
upon the actual performance of the engine itself. Its record 
of over 4,635,000 miles flown during 1926, in civil and mili- 
tary service, is alone sufficient to justify universal confidence. 


Send for Bulletin 17R. 



WRIGHT 

AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION Paterson, N. J., U. S. A. 



